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CHAPTER XIX. 
I TAKE COMMAND. 


I was awakened by a sharp, persist- 
ent knocking on my _ cabin-door. 
“Who is there?” I called out, scarcely 
yet awake. 

“The crew wants a word with ye, 
sir,” exclaimed a deep-throated voice 
outside. 

“Eh, what’s that ?” I cried, instantly 
startled into broad wakefulness. 

“The crew ’ud be glad to have a 
talk with ye, sir,” repeated the leath- 
er-lunged voice, the tones of which, 
though I might have had some memory 
of them had I heard them on deck, 
sounded most harshly unfamiliar, even 
malevolent, in the privacy and retire- 
ment of these after-cabins. 

“All right,” I exclaimed; “ give 
me a minute or two to dress. Who 
are you?” 

**Terence Mole, sir.” 

“ Ha!” said I, “and where are the 
others?” 

“All of ’em in the cabin, saving 
the chap at the wheel, and Charles, 
who’s keeping a look-out.” 

There was broad daylight on the 
ocean, as a glance through the scuttle 
assured me ; the flash of sunlight came 
to the glass of the screwed-up port in 
a fine-weather tremble off the waters, 
with a mingling of atmospheric blue- 
ness that made one know there was 
plenty of clear sky overhead. It 
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was natural that I should wonder 
with all my might what the crew 
could want with me as I dressed my- 
self, but not hastily ; for let what 
might have happened, I was resolved 
to oppose an aspect at least of com- 
posure to whatever might befall, and 
the first condition of dignity was a 
leisurely observance of the wish of 
the crew to see me. I looked at my 
watch, punctually timed by every day’s 
meridian, and found the hour ten min- 
utes to five. I dressed myself fully, 
lingering to wash my face and hands 
and brush my hair ; trifling things to 
talk about indeed, but useful to recall 
as an instance at all events of self- 
control, which to this day I am proud 
to remember; for let me tell you, 
knowing the posture of the men as I 
did, it was enough to throw a heartier 
mind than mine off its balance, to be 
suddenly aroused from a deep sleep 
by the wooden knuckles of a sailor, 
and to collect with a half-conscious 
ear from his harsh, gruff accents that 
the seamen of the brig wanted a word 
with me. 

I stepped into the little passage 
with a glance at Miss Grant’s door, 
which was closed, though I had no 
doubt she was wide awake within and 
had overheard the sailors’ message to 
me. There were eight men in the 
cabin, four of them seated at the 
table ; the tall seaman, Terence Mole, 
leaned against a stancheon with his 
arms, naked to the elbows, folded 
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upon his breast ; the sixth—the cook 
—squatted at the foot of the com- 
panion-steps; two others marched 
to and fro with their hands buried 
in their breeches-pockets, but came 
to a halt when they saw me. The 
novelty of the sight of these rough 
fellows seated or lounging about an 
interior which I, with a sailor’s ex- 
periences in me, knew that at ordi- 
nary times they would think of, in 
their own sea-parlour, as a sort of 
holy ground in which no foremast 
Jack was ever to be heard of, unless 
he came to catch a pig or to holystone 
the deck of it, was, I protest, as much 
a shock in its way as if one of the 
men had saluted my approach with a 
levelled pistol. The eastern sunshine 
streamed upon the skylight, and the 
place was full of the brilliance of the 
morning. I noticed a sort of haggard, 
worried look in two or three of the 
hairy, weather-lined faces. Used as I 
was to their attire of duck-breeches, 
loose shirts, Scotch and other caps, 
and half-boots—though some of them 
were unshod—yet the mere presence 
of them in the cabin rendered their 
garb as strange in my sight as if I 
had never beheld it before; and I 
seemed to find in the first presentment 
of them the most genuine imaginable 
aspect of outlawry, abominably in con- 
formity with every fancy, recollection, 
or imagination of mutiny that could 
occur to an observer. The fellows who 
were seated at the table rose when 
I entered: Mole quitted his lounging 
attitude ; and the cook, a stout, pale, 
sandy-haired man, writhed himself on 
to his feet off the ladder. I came to 
«a stand afoot or two in advance of 
the doorway which conducted to the 
after-berths, that Miss Grant might 
hear what I said, and gather from my 
language the import of the speech of 
the others if their syllables should not 
be always audible to her. 

“ What is it, men?” I said. 

Mole dropped his folded arms, and 
passed the back of one great hand 
in a sort of smearing gesture, awk- 
ward yet defiant, across his forehead, 


over which his hair lay thick as a mat 
to his eyebrows. 

“We've thought it proper to tell 
you, sir,” he exclaimed, “that the 
capt’n’s a-missing.” 

“ Missing!” I cried; “‘ since when, 
do you know t” 

The cook came forward, and said in 
a wheezy voice, striking his chest as 
though he had taken a chill there: “I 
was on dooty, ‘cording to Captain 
Broadwater’s orders, till midnight ; 
then I thumped him up with a hand- 
spike, his instructions being I wasn’t 
to leave the deck on any account till 
he came. Well, he arrived, and | 
went forrards and tarned in. At four, 
Mole here came to say that the capt’n 
must have gone below, as nothen was 
to be seen of him. I says, ‘That’s 
odd, ain’t it?’ I says, ‘an’ he so 
pertikler!’ Jim here had had the 
wheel since four bells, and I ask 
him if he’d seen aught of the capt’n, 
and he says that at six bells the 
skipper looked into the binnacle, and 
then went forrards again out of sight, 
for it had been as black all night as 
if a man had gone dark hisself, and 
arter that I saw no more of him.” 

* All that’s right enough,” said the 
sailor, to whom the cook referred. 

“Have you looked for him?” said 
I quietly, for a sense of deep insin- 
cerity in all this business was creeping 
into me, spite of the cook talking like 
an honest man on his oath. 

“Everywhere saving them there 
cabins,” answered Mole, pointing with 
his muscular arm, blue with devices, 
to the after-berths. 

“There are but two cabins vacant,” 
said I; ‘“‘come with me and look for 
yourself,” 

I threw open the door of the berth 
in which were our private stock of 
provisions, then the door confronting 
it, and motioning Mole to precede me, 
returned to where I had before been 
standing. 

“Of course you have searched his 
own berth and those near it?” said I. 

“ First and foremost of all, natur- 
ally,” responded Mole. 




















“What is your notion of the 
matter?” I asked. 

Three of them answered together, 
“He’s overboard.” Mole added, 
“Neer a doubt of it. It’s all 
hands’ opinion. He wasn’t a man to 
hide himself ; why should he?” The 
half-caste Ladova laughed in his throat. 
“Tf he’s aboard,” continued Mole, “ we 
should have found him. We've so 
overhauled the old hooker that had he 
been a rat we must have come across 
him. Ain’t that right, lads?” 

* Ay, ay,” came the reply in a short 
growl from them all, and the cook in 
his wheezy voice added, “If he ben’t 
gone to keep poor Billy company my 
eyes ain’t mates.” 

The suspicion of the insincerity of 
all this had now grown into a strong 
conviction that some black deed had 
been done since I took my last view 
of Broadwater as he clambered up the 
companion-steps. But along with this 
conviction there came also clear per- 
ception that I must not by word or 
look betray the merest phantom of 
my thoughts, otherwise I should be 
held as an incriminating witness, 
and dealt with as one, I had no doubt. 
My secret agitation was already sufli- 
ciently great to render the assumption 
of an air of consternation easy. I 
looked from one to another and cried : 
“Though I never liked the captain, 
men; though I den’t mind saying 
now that he was one of the most 
tyrannical and ill-mannered _ ship- 
masters I ever met or heard of in my 
life, yet his disappearance is a blow to 
the lady and myself. The brig is now 
without a commander, without a mate, 
without even a bo’sun. How, think 
you, did Captain Broadwater meet his 
end? Was it an accident, do you 
suppose? He could not have walked 
overboard.” I shook my head. “ My 
lads,” I said solemniy, “ I don’t doubt 
but that he committed suicide. He 


was as a madman all day yesterday— 
charged me, men, me,” I cried, striking 
my breast with a passionate gesture, 
“with a desire to work up a mutiny 
A madman, my lads! a 


aboard ! 
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drunken lunatic! Not a shadow of 
doubt but he destroyed himself in his 
watch on deck, urged overboard, may- 
be, by the recollection of Gordon and 
the poor lad and your two shipmates 
—of all four of whom he has gone 
before his God as surely the murderer 
as if he had slit the throat of every 
man of them with his own hand.” 

“ Mates,” cried Mole, tossing his 
head to clear the hair out of his eyes, 
and sending a fiery glance from one to 
another of the seamen, “ Mr. Mus- 
grave’s put it as there’s ne’er a man 
of us could have said it. I’ve been a 
seafaring man eighteen year, man and 
boy, in all sorts of craft, from the 
likes of this snorter”’—he spat upon 
the deck—“ away up to the Atlantic 
clippers; but of all capt’ns—” he 
raised his arm, with a face that dark- 
ened to the sudden fierce restraint he 
put upon himself; “but he’s gone,” 
he added, letting his hand fall ; “ com- 
mitted suicide, as you say, sir; a thing 
most sartin—past all doubting, in 
fact ; and here we are, Mr. Musgrave, 
to find out what's to do.” 

I could see with half an eye that 
the impression I had sought to produce 
was made, I thrust my hands in a 
careless sort of way into my breeches- 
pockets, and fell to pacing the deck. 
“One thing,” I exclaimed, “has fol- 
lowed so fast on top of another, that 
though there ought to be something 
staggering in Captain Broadwater’s 
suicide, I find,” I said, with a half- 
laugh, and a shrug of the shoulders, 
“that it scarcely so much as surprises 
me. But,” I continued, addressing 
Mole, “you ask what’s to be done? 
Have you and your mates a scheme?” 

“ Well,” he answered, speaking with 
return to his first awkward, defiant 
manner, ‘when these men and me, 
after giving the brig a thorough over- 
haul, was agreed that the skipper was 
gone, we tarned to and asked one 
another what was to be done. IJt 
didn’t need much debating. It’s been 
onderstood all along forrards that you 
were a sailor yourself equal to navi- 
gating a ship, and so of course we at 
B 2 
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once settled upon asking you to take 
charge.” 

I nodded, taking care to preserve a 
careless manner to guard against ex- 
posure of the worry in me that grew 
more and more consuming as I listened. 

“You will take charge, sir?” said 
Mole interrogatively. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” said I. 

He looked round at the others with 
a faint inclination of his head, and 
continued, revolving his cap in his 
hand with his eyes upon it, “ Next 
consideration was, where to go.” He 
looked up at me without seeming to 
lift his eyelids. 

“Where to go!” I cried, startled 
out of my feigned posture of indiffer- 
ence by the fellow’s words. ‘“ We're 
bound to Rio. Shall we not proceed 
there?” 

Every man of them wagged his 
head with a sort of groaning “No! 
no! no!” full of an unmistakable 
pote of emphasis. 

“ We're all resolved not to sail the 
brig to Rio,” said Mole, in an aggres- 
sive way that was like a surly hint to 
me not to argue the point ; “we've 
been turning the matter over, and as 
we larnt from Mr. Gordon yesterday 
that our latitude was a few degrees to 
the norrards of twenty, we’ve settled to 
ask you to navigate the Iron Crown to 
the West Indies.” 

“The West Indies! You are naming 
a number of islands which cover a 
wide area of ocean,” I answered coldly ; 
for it had come to me like an inspira- 
tion that, if I valued my own and Miss 
Grant’s safety, I must consent to do 
these men’s bidding without so much 
as even a falter in the speech in which 
I assented; that practically the brig 
was theirs, and land my companion 
absolutely in their power; and that 
my sole policy was to appear as though 
I was willing to be of them, though 
my approach must exhibit a little 
natural hesitation. ‘ What part of— 
what island in the West Indies have 
you in your mind?” 

* Neighbourhood of Cuba,” answered 
one of the men. 


“ Bill, leave it to me if you please,” 
exclaimed Mole, turning upon the 
speaker with a frown. “Our notion 
is, sir,’ he continued, addressing me 
with a touch of respect in his manner 
that was not a little welcome, “that 
you should navigate the brig towards 
the island of Cuba, and give us notice 
when we’re within a day’s sail of it. 
Mr. Musgrave,” he continued, flinging 
down his cap, extending his left hand 
and resting the fist of the right one 
in it, “you've been a sailor yourself— 
you’ve seen what we've suffered—you 
onderstand the situation we’re in—let 
it, sir, as between seafaring men, be 
all plain sailing between you and us. 
There’s been murder done aboard this 
here craft as you know, sir; and,” he 
proceeded deliberately, almost grind- 
ing out the words as he delivered them, 
“we don’t intend the man as made 
away with Mr. Bothwell shall be took. 
We don’t want no interference. We 
don’t intend that the Iron Crown shall 
be boarded. We don't mean to be 
laid hold of, and charged with muti- 
neering, and punished for it. D’ye 
see that, Mr. Musgrave? We've got 
no idea of coming to any sort of harm 
that we can provide against. What's 
done’s done! Nothen’s happened but 
what’s been desarved, sir—by God, 
desarved, mates!” he almost roared 
out, striking his fist violently into the 
palm of his hand ; then suddenly fold- 
ing his arms upon his breast, he added, 
in a changed voice charged with 
menace, ‘‘ That’s the situation, sir, and 
we want to know if you'll help us.” 

“On certain conditions,” said [. 

“What'll they be?” he exclaimed, 
quickly and suspiciously. 

I surveyed him a moment whilst I 
thought, then held up one finger and 
said: “The lady must have the same 
privileges of privacy which she has 
enjoyed down to the present moment.” 

He took a view of the others, and 
bringing his eyes slowly to mine said : 
“The lady’ll have no call to be afraid 
of us, sir. She’ll find us sailors and 
men.” A grunt of assent from the 
others followed this. 




















“Thank you for saying so,” said I; 
“if ever a woman deserved the kind- 
ness of a crew she does. Her heart 
has been with you from the beginning 
in your troubles.” 

“Yes, by the Virgin, that’s true!” 
cried the half-caste Ladova, fetching 
the table a blow with his fist. 

“As consarns the lady, sir,” said 
Mole, “set your mind at ease. What’s 
your other conditions?” 

“T must, with her, have the exclu- 
sive use of this cabin.” 

One of them cried, “ You’re welcome 
enough to it. The fok’sle’s good enough 
for poor sailor men.” 

“It’s as Thomas there says,” ex- 
claimed Mole; “the fok’sle’s good 
enough for us. We don’t want no 
cabin. What’s your other condi- 
tions ¢”’ 

“T have named them all,’ I an- 
swered. “You'll provide, I suppose, 
for our comfort here—tell some one 
of you off to bring our meals along?” 

“You'll see to that, cook,” said 
Mole, turning upon him. 

“ Ay,” exclaimed the other, “ that'll 
be all right, sir. The food’ll be cooked 
as afore, and sarved as afore, if it 
comes to my having to wait on ye 
myself.” ’ 

“Men,” said I, “I can expect no 
more, and I am satisfied. You have 
met me fairly and spoken to me 
honestly; and whilst you continue 
faithful to the understanding that 
now exists between us, you'll find me 
as staunch as if I had been one of you 
from the beginning, and the most ill- 
used of you, too. There are two men 
on deck—you answer for it that they 
will be satisfied with our arrange- 
ment?” 

“ Yes,” answered Mole, “ specially 
may Charles be answered for. A man 
whose soul has turned black inside 
him, as his has, by the shadder o’ the 
gallows, ain’t going to be very exact- 
ing in his arrangements to get rid of 
the cuss. Charles will agree, sir ; so 
will t’other.” 

“ Be it so,” saidI; “and now I'll 
step into the captain’s cabin for a 
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sight of his charts and the log-book 
there, that I may shape a course to 
Cuba. That’s it, I think?” 

* Right, sir,” exclaimed Mole. Then 
looking at the others he said: ‘“ Lads, 
there’s nothing I’ve forgot to say, is 
there ?.” 

There was some scratching of heads 
and shuffling of feet, and then one 
said, “No, everything’s been said, 
Terry, I think;” and another, “ Mr. 
Musgrave consents to take command, 
and steer the vessel for Cuba, giving us a 
day’s notice of its heaving into view, 
and I don’t know that there’s anything 
more that we wanted to see him 
about ;” but a third cried, “Ay, but 
Mr. Musgrave ‘ll want some one to 
stand watch and watch with him. 
Who's to do it ?” 

“ You're capt’n now, sir,” said Mole, 
rounding upon me, but speaking very 
civilly ; “it’s for you to choose one of 
us to act as your mate. The crew’'ll 
be satisfied with your choice, no matter 
who you fix upon.” 

“Then,” said I, “ Mr. Mole, I choose 
you.” 

The calling him “ mister” set the 
whole of the fellows on the broad 
grin. 

‘* Very well, sir,” said Mole. “ Lads, 
ye can get forrards now. I'll keep ‘a 
look-out, capt’n, ontil ye come up.” 
Secretly confounded and dismayed as 
I was by all this business, yet his 
calling me “captain” made me smile 
spite of myself, as the others had on 
my terming him “ mister.” A general 
laugh followed, but nothing more was 
said as the whole body of them went 
quietly up the ladder and disappeared 
through the companion-hatch. 

I stood a moment or two grasping a 
stancheon, with a hand to my forehead, 
oppressed by such a sense of bewilder- 
ment that was as sickening in its way 
as a bad fit of giddiness. But I 
rallied swiftly, and observing Miss 
Grant’s door to remain closed, stepped 
at once to the cabin that had been 
occupied by Broadwater. I entered it 
with no small feeling of awe. That 
he had been foully made away with I 
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did not for an instant doubt, and the 
shadow of the crime seemed to lie like 
a material gloom upon the atmosphere 
of the plain interior. 

I was in the mood, indeed, just then 
to be shocked and startled by little 
things ; and I am not ashamed to own 
that I recoiled as though the ghost of 
the skipper stood before me to the 
sight that first met my eye on opening 
the door, of a pea-jacket and a sou’- 
wester on the top of it hanging 
together by the same hook, and under 
the jacket a pair of breeches arched, 
empty as they were, to the exact 
posture Broadwater’s shanks exhibi- 
ted in life. I protest, the suit of 
clothes, with the thatch of the sou’- 
wester coming down abaft the coat, 
looked so astonishingly like the old 
skipper, that for the instant I thought 
that he had hanged himself with his 
face to the bulkhead. There was a bunk 
in the corner with the bed-clothes 
tumbled ; over it a short hanging shelf 
holding a few nautical books; in a 
corner another table on which were a 
quadrant-case, a chronometer, a few 
mathematical instruments, and, very 
conspicuous, Broadwater’s huge silver 
turnip watch, The soles of a pair of 
sea-boots, one foot lying upon another, 
glimmered out from the gloom under 
the bunk, as though the captain lay 
drunk and silent in the darkness there. 
I took notice, though now I wonder 
that 1 should have had eyes for such 
trifling details, of a likeness of Broad- 
water, and, as I supposed, of his wife 
facing each other ; two heads cut out 
in black paper, with streaks of bronze 
to define the lineaments, mounted on 
a white ground. There was a canvas 
bag of charts leaning dropsically 
against the head of the bunk, and in 
a roll alongside it was a chart of the 
North Atlantic, which on opening I 
found pricked down to noon on the 
preceding day. The mate’s log-book 
was upon the table. The writing in 
it was Bothwell’s down to the time of 
his murder ; a very neat, clean, almost 
ladylike hand, that threw into gro- 
tesque contrast old Broad water’s sprawl- 
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ing, absurdly ill-spelt entries. Gordon, 
I suppose, poor fellow, had been 
without literature enough to qualify 
him to keep the book. Having made 
the necessary calculations to enable 
me to shape the course the men 
desired, I quitted the berth, grateful 
to escape an atmosphere in which I 
breathed with difficulty, and was 
passing through my cabin on my way 
to the deck, when I caught sight of 
Miss Grant looking out through her 
door. I immediately went to her. 
There was a resolved, quiet expression 
in her face, and her voice was without 
tremor as she said, “I overheard all 
that passed in the cabin. You do not 
doubt that the captain has been 
murdered?” 

“T do not,” I replied; “but the 
men must not imagine that we suspect 
them.” 

“ How will they treat us?” 

“Oh, they are well disposed, re- 
spectful in their manner to me, and 
they consented at once to my request 
that the after part of the vessel should 
be used only by us. This was more 
than I had dared hope. You will have 
heard their demand that I should 
navigate the vessel to Cuba?” 

“ Yes,” she exclaimed, catching her 
breath quickly ; “it will be a round- 
about way to Rio, if ever we get 
there.” She smiled faintly and sighed. 

“ Never fear, we shall get there,” 
said I, cheerfully. “ Broadwater has 
to be thanked for this abominable 
muddle. J foresaw it all. I was 
certain that the men would never 
suffer this vessel to proceed to her 
destination, call it Rio or any other 
place, under a captain whose evidence 
would hang the man who had freed them 
from the mate’s tyranny. But let us 
most anxiously bear in mind, Miss 
Grant, that our policy is not to know 
that Broadwater has been made away 
with.” 

“Oh, I see that clearly,” she 
answered. 

“He has committed suicide. Dwell 
upon this view, and the thought of it 
will become a habit, and we shall be 
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the safer to that extent. There is 
plenty of time before us in which to 
talk over our position and make plans. 
I will now go on deck and alter the 
vessel’s course. The men must believe 
me honestly disposed—indeed I must 
prove myself so; for let them be 
called murderers — mutineers — the 
blood that has been shed is assuredly 
on the heads of Broadwater and 
Bothwell.” 

I raised her hand to my lips and 
went on deck. The morning was as 
brilliant as any that had ever shone 
over us. There wasa light wind from 
the north-east, which I might have 
accepted as the first breathings of the 
regular trades, but for the absence of 
the familiar clouds which float like 
signals set in the blue heavens to mark 
the confines of these gracious and 
serviceable gales. The whole of the 
eastern sea stretched in a rippling 
dazzle as of wrinkled quicksilver, of 
so fiery an effulgence that the weeping 
eye went instantly from it tothe west 
for the relief it got from the dark blue 
water there, and the soothing azure of 
the sky that sloped down to the soft 
liquid boundary. I ran a swift glance 
around the horizon, but there was 
nothing to be seen. The brig was 
under the shortened canvas of the 
preceding night ; and Mole was pacing 
the deck with the conscious looks of a 
person in authority. Though it was 
yet early the cook had lighted the fire 
and most of the men were gathered 
about the little caboose, holding pots 
of hot coffee, some munching at 
biscuits, others smoking. There was 
a suggestion of orderliness amongst 
them that satisfied my eye. It was 
natural perhaps that, recollecting the 
ugly stain on the cabin-floor, I should 
have thrown a hurried glance over the 
quarter-deck planking for a like hint 
that this time should concern Broad- 
water; but all glistened sand-white 
to the sun, with no further dyes than 
the violet pendulous shadows of spar, 
sail, and rigging. I stepped aft to the 
binnacle, where Mole at once joined 
me. 
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“The course to Cuba,” said I, 
“running a line to the midship bear- 
ings of the island, is west by south. 
Better get your yards braced in and 
make sail upon the vessel.” 

He instantly sung out, “ Hands to 
the braces! Square the yards for Cuba, 
bullies !” 

The men drained their pots and 
sprang to the ropes. Never from the 
hour of getting the anchor off Deal 
had they exhibited such hearty nim- 
bleness. Their songs had the true 
ring, and their notes swept aloft to 
the hollows of the canvas, and away 
into the airy blue over the side with 
the joyous echo of a homeward-bound 
chorus. I motioned the man at the 
helm to put the wheel over, and the 
brig slowly floated round with her 
stern to the sun, and the wide, soft 
heave of the sea coming along under 
the light wind to the blue shadow of 
her starboard quarter on the water. 
“Steady!” said 1; “ now hold her at 
that, my man.” 

“ Cuba ‘ll be under the bow then at 
this?” said he, with such a puckering 
of his face to the grin which over- 
spread it, that it made one think of 
an old walnut-shell. 

“Yes,” said I, “in heading as you 
go we'll be running the island down 
in good time.” 

He leaned from the wheel to dis- 
charge a quantity of tobacco-juice 
over the stern. “Well,” said he, 
“better a light pocket than a heavy 
heart. There'll be no paying off this 
woyage, I suppose. But, thank the 
Lard, there’s been plenty 0’ paying 
out.”” He muttered Broadwater’s name, 
calling curses upon it in accents by no 
means whispered, and out of the 
fulness of his soul fell a-talking to the 
brig with his eyes on the compass-card 
that swung sluggishly to the lubber’s 
point. 

I stood alone watching the men 
making sail upon the brig. Mole 
worked with the others, pulling hard, 
raising encouraging shouts, and spring- 
ing here and there with the zeal of a 
man who considers it his duty to set 
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an example. Events had come in 
such a hustling throng that in sober 
truth I had scarcely yet had time to 
realize our position. Now as my eye 
went to the men aloft loosening the 
sails, and the fellows below bawling 
out at the sheets and halliards, I 
could find a moment for reflection. If 
Broadwater had been murdered, it 
was hard to imagine, by the hearty, 
careless behaviour and half-jocose airs 
of the crew, that they knew of it. Yet 
if murder had been done it would be 
sheer idleness to feign that the men 
could be ignorant of it. There was 
always the fellow at the wheel to stand 
looking on as a witness. If Broadwater 
had made away with himself, the 
splash of him as he went overboard 
must have been a distinct sound fit to 
catch any ear, even above all such 
surly, weltering noises as were rising 
out of the blackness last night, from 
the forecastle head to the binnacle ; 
unless indeed the old man, with the 
sleek, secret, wary cunning of the sailor 
who had gone to his account in the Eng- 
lish Channel, had slipped in the dark- 
ness into the lee main-chains, and 
then softly dropped into the sea. 

But this was to suppose that he had 
destroyed himself, an idea not to be 
entertained for the space of a breath 
in the face of the memory of a nature 
which proved him to have been so 
grossly of the earth, that one would 
as soon think of a hog terminating 
its existence. No! if he were out of 
the ship, then he was a murdered man ; 
which being past all doubt, I entered 
into some swift speculations as to the 
manner of his death ; and there being 
no hint upon the gleaming platform of 
the deck of the use of the knife, I 
concluded that he had been stunned 
and dropped overboard whilst still in- 
sensible. One mancould have done 
this. Heavy as the square form of 
old Broadwater was, one pair of hands 
might have sufliced to drag the breath- 
less body to the rail, and with vigorous 
upheaval swing it into a somersault 
over the bulwarks. Guilt, like terror, 
will often put a grip of steel into 


nerveless fingers. But it was not to 
be supposed there were no witnesses 
to this crime. Broadwater was not 
the man to let the watch on deck 
skulk even in the blackest hour; 
therefore there would have been most 
of the sailors on the move as observers 
of all that could happen, from the 
forecastle to where the quarter-deck 
began ; whilst aft was the helmsman 
with eyes for the rest of the ship 
there. Broadwater had been murdered, 
and all hands knew it! My heart 
turned sick and cold in me at the bare 
recollection of what had occurred 
during our execrable voyage, from the 
hour of Cooper’s suicide to this 
moment ; and I turned with a sense of 
faintness to the rail, and lay over it a 
minute or two to recover myself, half- 
distraught by the conflict of emotions 
which surged up into my head. 

I felt a hand upon my shoulder. 
I started vehemently at the touch 
from my bitter mood of apprehension, 
and confronted Miss Grant. 

“There can be no objection to my 
coming on deck, Mr. Musgrave?” she 
exclaimed. 

“None,” I answered; “the men 
have promised not to trouble either of 
us. We must trust them—we cannot 
do otherwise.” 

She looked at me earnestly. I 
don’t doubt I was worn and haggard 
enough to account for her concerned, 
inquiring gaze. She was very pale, 
but I instantly noticed an expression 
of decision in her face as of a mind 
that has formed a resolution from 
which nothing is to divert it. Her 
black eyes looked at me with a full, 
steadfast shining. It was manifest 
that the true spirit of this girl, which 
had been bowed a little as I had last 
night remarked, had recovered its old 
natural, erect, heroic posture. 

“Let us walk,” she said. “It 
cannot matter that the men should 
see us together conversing. They must 
know we do so below when out of 
sight of them.” 

“ A moment,” I exclaimed. “ Mr. 
Mole!” I sung out, “get topmast and 
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topgallant studding-sails aloft. Crowd 
on all canvas. You want heels, as 
we do.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” He re-echoed my 
orders promptly. Had he been mate 
throughout he could not have fitted 
the post more intelligently, nor ex- 
hibited shrewder perception of the 
dignity of the berth he filled in his 
manner of calling to the men, that 
was as good as saying to them, “I’m 
still your shipmate, lads; but don’t 
forget that I’m mister also!” 

Miss Grant and I fell to pacing the 
weather- deck, speaking low, and 
taking care to slew round for our 
forward pace whilst the fellow at the 
helm was still a little way off. We 
spoke of the disappearance of Broad- 
water. She did not doubt with me 
that he had been murdered, and that 
the whole of the crew were acquainted 
with the deed. I said to her: “ But 
glance at them, Miss Grant ; see how 
nimbly they run about; hear the 
cheeriness in their voices, and the 
occasional laugh! It is hard to be- 
lieve they can be conscious that a 
second dreadful crime was committed 
in this ship in the dark hours of the 
morning.” 

“You will find it was the deed of 
one man,” she answered ; “ the others 
feel themselves guiltless, and are 
happy because they are free. But 
who is the criminal? Is it Charles, 
do you think?” 

“T dare not think,” I exclaimed. 
“As it is, he must regard us as wit- 
nesses to his murder of the mate. 
His dread of Broadwater may be ex- 
tended to us for the same reason. I 
am infinitely bothered — infinitely 
bothered,” I exclaimed, with an in- 
voluntary clenching of my fist to a fit 
of exasperation that came to me with 
the thought of the horrible muddle 
we were in, and my helplessness and 
my inability to perceive the least 
gleam of light upon the heavy sur- 
rounding gloom. 

She looked at me with a light smile, 
and said with a sort of peremptoriness, 
fascinating for its spirit and kindness : 


“Tf J can be cool, you must be so. 
Mr. Musgrave, I really do not feel 
the least bit afraid ; certainly I have 
no fear for our lives. The hearts in 
those men are not black; they are 
not pirates; at least they are not 
pirates yet ! They are wretched human 
creatures, who have been driven to 
this by ill-treatment, and now that 
the captain is gone they will stay 
their hands. Indeed, I have no fear. 
The future, to be sure, is a gloomy 
problem, but have not we courage 
enough between us to wait until it is 
solved?” She continued to look at 
me, preserving her light smile. 

“ We should change places,” said I, 
feeling a trifle of colour in my cheeks ; 
“you have twenty-fold my heart. 
Yet I should feel less worried, I be- 
lieve, if I were alone here. It is my 
duty to see you safely to Rio—I 
embarked for no other purpose.” 

“But supposing J were alone!” 
said she. 

“Ha!” I exclaimed; “and yet I 
don’t know. I believe your nature 
would top the whole difficulty as a 
sea-bird tops a surge big enough to 
founder a line-of-battle ship. Indeed 
the mere circumstance of your being 
alone might win you more con- 
sideration from the sailors than they 
would show you with a male com- 
panion to look after you.” 

“Well, Mr. Musgrave,” said she, 
and her voice still maintained its 
character of peremptoriness that ren- 
dered it, to my ear at all events, not 
a little engaging by the quality of 
half-conscious coquetry that I found 
in it, ‘bemoaning our position will 
not help it. I am certain you will 
yet discharge the obligation you gen- 
erously, most generously, undertook ; 
and how Alexander will thank you 
when he hears of our adventures, and 
of your heavy anxieties, my heart 
tells me.” 

She laid her hand upon her breast 
as she spoke; the Spanish blood in 
her indeed was confessed in many of 
her gestures. And though her accent 
was entirely English, yet perhaps in 
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her choice of words you missed the 
ease and simplicity you would expect 
in a girl whose blood and lifelong 
surroundings were purely British. 
“A plague on Alexander !” thought 
I. It had come, somehow or other, 
to my never being able to hear her 
mention his name without a feeling 
in me that she was a bit maladroit in 
referring to it. “A plague on him!” 
I repeated to myself, spite of the 
glowing glance she shot at me through 
the fringes of her white lids, as if to 
an instant’s curiosity as to what was 
passing in my mind. 

“Under Heaven, Miss Grant,” I 
answered, “I hope indeed to be able 
to discharge my obligation, though 
*tis a word that I don’t like—indeed, 
it is quite the other way. But,” said 
1, with a touch of impatience, “ this 
is no time for ceremonies of speech. 
We are talking of Rio and Alexander ; 
and here, confound it ! are we heading 
away on a crow’s course for Cuba.” 

“Why do the men want to go to 
Cuba ¢”’ she asked. 

“I may find out,” I answered ; “at 
present I have not the least idea. 
The West Indies, to be sure, suggest 
piracy ; but that dream is gone. If 
the cross-bones and skull be not hauled 
down and stowed away, they are 
scarce now flying half-mast high. 
No! yonder livelies will not put this 
ship to any felonious use! [am to 
give them notice when we are within 
a day’s sail of the island. That 
sounds queer — they don’t name a 

rt.” 

“Tt will all come right, Mr. Mus- 
grave,” she exclaimed. 

I viewed her with an admiration I 
could not disguise. It was not only 
the challenge of her pale, resolved 
beauty just then; it was the high 
courage, giving her faith in the future, 
that won my eyes to her with an ex- 
pression in them that must have con- 
veyed more than the message I in- 
tended ; for her own gaze drooped to 
it on a sudden, and went away sea- 
wards with the merest flutter of a 
smile upon her lips, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
WE ARE SPOKEN. 


PRESENTLY the men had packed 
studding-sails to the royal yards upon 
the brig. But I took notice that the 
crew did not intend to wash the decks 
down ; and that I might satisfy my- 
self on a head or two concerning the 
ship’s discipline, and what was ex- 
pected of me, I called to Mole, having 
Miss Grant still at my side. There 
was little of the cut-throat in the 
appearance of the seaman as he ap- 
proached and stood before us, civil, 
but with a determined manner run- 
ning through his respectfulness. He 
was indeed as fine a specimen of an 
English sailor as one could wish to 
see ; tall, muscular, well-shaped, and 
with the grace begotten by years of 
rolling decks in every posture and 
movement ; eyes full of sensibility, a 
cheek burnt by many months of high 
suns, and handsome features which 
seemed the manlier for the shaggy 
cast his thick, plentiful hair gave 
them. 

“Mr. Mole,” said I, “I am captain 
by the wish and consent of the crew, 
but have no ambition to venture a 
step further than they require me to 
walk. I therefore propose to give no 
orders until I have ascertained their 
views. They will work the ship, of 
course, brace the yards about to the 
wind, and make and shorten sail, and 
the like. And what more?” 

“ Nothing more, sir,” he answered, 
promptly. So I might have guessed! 
“There'll be no money to take up, 
Mr. Musgrave,” he continued, “ and 
he’s a good dog that’ll work for a 
bare bone.” 

“There’d be money enough to earn 
though,” said I, “should you feel 
disposed to turn to and make a salvage 
job of this business. Here’s a brig 
without a commander, with her hold 
full of mixed commodities—” 

He raised his hand with a glance 
forward. “No, sir. All hands is 
agreed. If we could stick the bloom- 














ing hooker up for Lunnon town in a 
twenty-four hours’ ratch, we'd sooner 
see her chiveying her hell-born skipper 
and mate that way,” pointing down 
with a wild romantic gesture, “ than 
handle a brace for her salvation.” He 
took a steadier grip of the deck with 
his feet, so to speak, and looked at 
me as much as to say, “ Hold to your 
first kind of questions.” 

“Then,” said I, “I am expected to 
do nothing but navigate the brig?” 

“To Cuba! Yes, sir; that, if you 
please, along with looking after her in 
dirty weather, for we know from Mr. 
Gordon that you’re sailor enough for 
most things that can happen at sea.” 

It would have been idle to dispute 
this high opinion ; the result no doubt 
of poor Gordon’s hope that I might 
take the mate’s place, and of his wish 
to confirm, by his ardent representa- 
tions of me as a seaman, such satis- 
faction as the men might feel had 
I consented to Broadwater’s appoint- 
ment of me. “The crew will find me 
as dutiful to their desires, Mr. Mole,” 
said I, “as they are faithful to the 
promises they made me.” 

“ Mr. Musgrave,” he exclaimed, 
“T’ll be plain with ye. There'll be 
no call for you to take any notice of 
what goes on. The ship’s stores aren’t 
over good, and there’s no reason why 
the cook should not tarn to and sarve 
up a forecastle-mess from time to 
time out of the cabin’s provisions, 
That there live stock,” he continued, 
pointing to a hencoop, “ belongs to 
you and the lady, I believe, sir?” 
I said “ Yes.” ‘ Well, it won’t be 
touched; but all the rest we shall 
take the liberty of claiming for our- 
selves.” 

“Of course,” I said, “ you will do as 
you please. But what about the 
liquor ¢”’ 

“Ye needn’t feel consarned about 
that,” he exclaimed, understanding 
me; “every man’s allowance’ll be 
increased, and why not? But there'll 
be no drinking. If ever you should 
observe one of the men half so slewed 
as Broadwater used to be day arter day 
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and night arter night, the crew'll give 
ye full consent to have him seized up, 
and their own hands’ll do the rest. 
No, no, there’ll be no drinking. The 
look-out ain’t cheerful enough for the 


likes o’ that sort of jollification. 
There’s one thing, perhaps,” he con- 
tinued, changing his tone from the 
high, almost angry, energy in which 
he had been addressing me, “that is 
proper I should tell ’ee sir. The crew 
don’t want to have nothen to say to 
any ships that may chance to pass. 
They desire to keep themselves to 
themselves.” 

A thought coming into my head on 
his saying this, I looked from Miss 
Grant to him and said: “If a chance 
offered for this lady and me to trans- 
ship ourselves, you would not object ?” 

He answered quickly and sternly, 
“Mr. Musgrave, there must be no 
meddling with other vessels. Please 
to understand that, sir.” 

I gave a little involuntary stamp of 
impatience, but said nothing. Miss 
Grant’s hand stole to my arm with a 
gentle rebuking pressure of the fingers. 
The man added, softening his manner, 
“If you left us, who’s to navigate the 
brig?” 

“The ship that received us would 
lend you a mate.” 

“Oh, but you don’t understand,” he 
exclaimed, with a sour lowering of his 
face. ‘‘ Well, sir, ’tis settled, of course 
—there is to be no conversing with 
anything that may heave in sight.” 

“T have told you I will do what you 
ask,” 

Just then the cook came up to us, to 
ask if we were ready for breakfast ; 
and simple as the thing was, yet on 
the top of the shining morning and the 
quietude of the men, the touch of 
homeliness in the question put a sort 
of ease into my mind that was as use- 
ful to me just then as a small stroke 
of good fortune. It half rose to my 
lips to gratify Mole by inviting him 
to use the cabin for his meals, and had 
I been alone in the brig I should have 
done so; but the thought of him as 
society for Miss Grant checked my in- 
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tention, though I protest he would 
have furnished her with out and away 
better company than ever Broadwater 
was, whilst it was not to be questioned 
that he had much more to talk about, 
having served in many different kinds 
of ships and visited many lands ; 
whereas I believe Broadwater had 
passed most of his early life in the 
coasting-trade, and never weathered 
either Cape in all the years he had 
used the sea, 

The cook arrived with our breakfast 
in due course, and made some show of 
setting the dishes upon the table, as if 
he had taken more trouble than usual 
in the cooking of the meal, and was 
desirous we should value him for it. 
We were in the cabin waiting for him 
when he made his appearance, and after 
preparing the table he asked me if he 
should attend upon us. I thanked him 
for his civility, and added that we 
should be able to do without him, and 
told him very plainly that any atten- 
tion he showed us now would not be 
forgotten by me hereafter. I shall 
always remember this man for the 
peculiar dingy pallor of his face, so 
much like the complexion of the “duff” 
he cooked for the sailors that no 
painter could have copied it more 
inimitably ; also for his large, moist 
eyeballs, whose protrusion gave him a 
stupid, staring look, whilst at the same 
time the sky-blue pupils were so bleared 
with damp and the cloudiness of con- 
gestion as to make his wide-open gaze 
a sort of blind hunt in the direction 
of what he looked at. Though I had 
told him we could do without him, he 
still lingered, as though the novelty of 
being in the cabin pleased him. I 
thought I would ask him a question or 
two. 

“ Didn’t it strike you as odd, cook, 
that Captain Broadwater should have 
chosen you to stand watch and watch 
with him?” 

“Why, yes,” said he, in his slow, 
wheezy voice. “I don’t know what 
there was to make him partial to me 
in that way. He was no more beloved 
by me than he was by the others. He 





had such a choice of foul words as 
never I heard in a man’s mouth afore ; 
’sides a trick of hazing just proper to 
break the heart of a cart-horse. Per- 
haps his feelings made his way towards 
me through his stomach. He was 
much in love with that end of him, 
sir, and yet coarse as a Fin in his eatin’ 
too. He was born in the latitood o’ 
roast pork. Had he been given birth 
to higher north he’d ha’ asked in his 
prayers for nothen better than slush.” 

“He must have destroyed himself 
very cunningly last night, or rather 
this morning,” said I. “ No doubt he 
sneaked overboard into the blackness 
of the lee-channels, and_ thence 
dropped.” I glanced at him carelessly 
as I said this. 

“Can’t tell ye how it happened, I’m 
sure,” he answered. “I was tarned in 
at the time, as you know. Hope that 
there bacon’s broiled to your liking, 
miss?” 

Miss Grant thanked him with a 
smile and a bow. 

*“Were you ever at Cuba, cook?” 
said I, in an offhand way. 

“No, sir,” he answered, making a 
step towards the companion-ladder, as 
though he considered it time to be 
gone, and then stopping to answer 
me. 

“ Havanna’s the chief port,’’ I con- 
tinued. “ There should be no difficulty, 
I suppose, in meeting with a ship bound 
straight on for Rio. We're both,” said 
I, smiling and preserving my careless 
manner, “ina bit of a hurry, and I 
heartily wish that the crew had 
selected waters nearer the South Ameri- 
can sea-board than the Caribbean 
Sea,” 

“We're bound to Cuba anyhow,” 
said he with another stride towards 
the steps. 

“Do you know what part of Cuba 
the men design to touch at?” I asked ; 
but as I said this I felt Miss Grant’s 
hand upon my knee. I looked at her, 
and marked a lightning-like lifting of 
her long eyelashes to the skylight, 
where, partly through the glass, and 
partly through the raised sash, I caught 














a sight of the figure of Mole standing 
in an unmistakably listening posture, 
though you would have said his atten- 
tion was fixed by something that was 
happening forward. “ No further need 
to detain you, cook,” I exclaimed, 
loudly and cheerfully ; “if you can 
persuade the crew—for your influence, 
you know, as ‘doctor’ ought to be 
considerable-—to let me navigate the 
brig to any point nearer to Rio than 
Cuba, you will be doing not me but 
this lady a prodigious service.” 

The figure -at the skylight moved 
away. He probably guessed by the 
change of my voice that I knew he 
was listening. The cook exclaimed: 
“The destination of this here wessel 
is a matter as consarns all hands. It’s 
not for any one man more’n another 
to interfere. Cuba’s been settled upon, 
and I allow that the arrangement had 
best be left alone.” With that he 
went on deck. 

“I think youare a little indiscreet,” 
said Miss Grant, softly. 

‘Perhaps so,’ I replied, “ but the 
fellow with his pale face and project- 
ing eyes had, I thought, an honest 
look, and I seemed to find a suggestion 
of garrulity lying behind his loitering 
here. But I am mistaken. I must 
be cautious, as you say ; still it is dis- 
tracting not to be able to make even a 
guess at the intentions of the fellows.” 

“You must expect to be watched,” 
she continued. ‘“ We shall have to be 
exceedingly cautious in conversing, 
and, Mr. Musgrave, it will not do for 
you to question any of the men. You 
must be reserved as they are, attend 
to the navigation of the ship according 
to their requirements, satisfy them 
with your honesty as a navigator by 
such proofs as their ignorance will 
suffer them to understand, and leave 
the rest to time and to chance. It 
must be so!” she cried, still softly, yet 
with impetuosity in the drawing of her 
breath. “It is for time and chance 
to decide all things. Let one’s con- 


dition be that of a princess, or as dark 
and as full of care as ours now, it is 
the same.” 
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“You shall control me as you de- 
sire,” said I gently ; “ you have more 
wit than I, more patience, more cour- 
age, and will preserve me from doing 
anything that I may repent for your 
sake. I feel myself to a certain extent 
responsible for the dreadful position 
in which we are placed.” She motioned 
dissent with her hand. 

“ Well,” I continued, “first of all, 
I ought to have known human nature 
too well to have been duped by a man 
like Broadwater.” 

“Oh, Mr. Musgrave, we do not know 
human nature even when we are white- 
haired,” she cried, “and you are so 
young yet!” 

“ That is so,” said I, stealing a look 
at her to see if there was any corre- 
spondence between her eyes and her 
words. ‘ But I am not so young as 
not to have known better than to 
suffer ourselves to proceed on this 
voyage, when perhaps, by insisting 
upon it, I could have got Broadwater 
to set us ashore in the English Channel. 
One hope I have however,” with a 
further lowering of my voice; “ it 
may not have occurred to the men. 
We have ships of war in the West 
Indian waters, and it is impossible to 
conjecture what might come of some 
smart sloop heaving us into view, and 
desiring a closer acquaintance from 
symptoms which the astute naval eye 
can often discern in what to another is 
mere timber, canvas, and an ugly head 
or two peeping over the rail.” 

But the idea of a cruiser overhaul- 
ing us was a vague hope at best. I 
might think to lighten Miss Grant’s 
anxiety, as well as steal a little ease 
for myself out of the fancies that came 
into my head by talking of such things. 
But as the nations were then at peace, 
as piracy was pretty nearly extinct, 
and as there was nothing to suggest 
the slaver in the aspect of the Iron 
Crown, what excuse should a naval 
officer find in the mere cut of canvas, 
and trim of yards, and run of rail, 
whether ornamented or not with an 
ugly head or two, to send a boat aboard 
for a look at the brig’s papers? The 
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island of Cuba bore above two thousand 
miles distant from us. How many 
days’ sailing that might signify no 
man would have cared to conjecture. 
We might indeed look for the trades 
anon, and blow along briskly to the 
quartering gale, without need for days 
at a stretch perhaps to check a brace 
or stand by a halliard. But the sun 
eats out the heart of the steady blow- 
ing as the Antilles are approached, 
and the sweeping wind that has been 
whitening the curl of the dark blue 
chasing billows dies out into parched 
catspaws, brief bursts of fiery squall, 
and long intervals of glassy, rotting 
calm, with nothing to tarnish the sur- 
face of the blinding mirror but the 
jump of the skipjack, or the thin blue 
line that denotes the wake of the wet 
black fin of the shark. 

But at sea what happens for the 
day must suffice for it, and the breeze 
had now settled into so fixed and 


pleasant a humming, that I was scarce 
surprised when returning on deck after 


breakfast, to find a hint in the blue 
shadowiness in the north-east, with 
here and there a head of cloud lifting 
out of it, of the presence or the 
approach of the regular trade-wind. 
All hands were on deck forward 
saving Mole, who was aft, and Charles 
at the wheel. They were lying sprawl- 
ing, sitting about, smoking to a man, 
yarning, with often a loud laugh 
breaking from one or another of them. 
Indeed, it was more like a dog-watch 
scene on a fine summer’s night than 
such a picture as one would look for 
in the work-up, hard-going hours of 
the forenoon watch. Over the side 
the seas ran short, and broke friskily. 
Again and again, from either bow, a 
score of flying fish would dart from 
the arch of wave there as though some 
young sea-god was showering barbs of 
mother-of-pearl up into the sunny air. 

It was my watch on deck, and Mole 
on my arrival was going forward, 
when I stopped him. 

“Ts there a man aboard this vessel,” 
said I, “who has any knowledge of 
navigation ?” 


“Not going to such lengths,” he 
answered, “as taking the height of 
the sun and discovering our situation 
by celestial observations. But I don’t 
doubt, if I was put to it, that I should 
be able to find my way about with the 
log-line, supposing my departure’s 
correct.” 

“Then,” said I, “I may judge, even 
from what you say, that you are able 
to follow my navigation, and to form 
an opinion of its correctness by look- 
ing at the course I mark down on the 
chart?” 

“Yes, sir, I should be able to do 
that.” 

“T am glad to hear it. I desire 
that my goodwill should be appre- 
ciated. The men would not doubt my 
sincerity or my capacity with you at 
hand to tell them that you have 
checked my reckonings, and that I 
am heading true to their wishes.” 

“We're all quite satisfied, sir,” he 
responded, with a faleon glance at me 
under the careless droop of his lids. 
“We have no fear of your deceiving 
of us ;”’ and with a half-flourish of his 
hand to his head he went towards the 
forecastle, leaving me under the im- 
pression that I had said too much, and 
that it would be as well for me in 
future to rehearse whatever I might 
wish to say to the men with Miss 
Grant before expressing myself. 

As I walked the deck alone, I would 
catch now and again an odd, inquiring 
sort of look from Charles, who grasped 
the wheel. It was almost wistful in 
its way, and with the idea of giving 
him a chance to interpret it, 1 came 
presently to a stand at the quarter, 
sending a light glance astern, and 
then made a stride to the binnacle, 
from which I peered to the canvas 
aloft, as though to remark with what 
steadiness the craft swung through 
it under the dead weather drag of the 
great studding-sail. My aversion to 
the fellow was not without a weak 
element of pity for him. I seemed to 
remember now, oddly enough, as I 
held him within the sphere of my sight 
without regarding him, the kind of 
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light that had come into his face like 
a smile when, as he tugged at his oar 
in the boat that carried us aboard in 
the Downs, he had let his eyes rest 
on Miss Grant, before sending them 
on to old Broadwater who sat abaft 
her. 

“Sir,” he suddenly exclaimed. I 
turned with an air of surprise at being 
accosted by him. “It’s known to you 
and the lady, sir, that I killed the 
mate. He drove me wild in the dark, 
as I stood here, with more outrageous 
language than the captain himself 
could use. He rose the devil in me, 
and I drew my knife—though the 
moment after I could have stabbed 
myself for doing of it.” He dragged 
over a spoke with a mechanical twist ; 
his olive-coloured complexion had per- 
ished intoa sickly, sallow green, which 
his dark eyes, gleaming with the con- 
tending passions in hiw, so accentuated 
that the memory of his visage was for 
long one of the ugliest phantoms that 
troubled my slumbers. I drew a pace 
away when he spoke of killing the 


mate ; he continued talking hurriedly, 
as though he feared I should leave 


him before he had had his say. “ You 
and the lady, sir, thinks of me as a 
bloody murderer, and so I am—so I 
am! But it begun and ended in what 
you know and saw. So help me all 
the good angels I was taught to pray 
to when I was a child, and so help me 
the blessed Virgin herself ’—he let go 
the wheel with one of his little hands 
to make the sign of the cross upon his 
breast—‘‘ whatsoever may have been 
the cause of the capt’n’s disappearance, 
Iam innocent of it. Do you believe 
me, sir?’”’ 

I looked at him a moment and said, 
“T do. But do you mean to suggest 
that he met his end by foul play?” 

He made a passionate gesture and 
cried: “I know nothing about it, sir. 
I want you to believe that, and [ want 
the lady to believe it more’n you. She 
had pity for me when [—when I—” 
He paused with a gasp and a swift 
pointing towards the foremast with a 
trembling hand. 


She came on deck at that moment. 

“Tam glad to learn what you have 
told me,” said I; and I added coldly, 
for aversion was strong in me again, 
and besides, his very words were as 
good as owning that the captain had 
been murdered, though not by him, 
“No doubt the unhappy man fell crazy 
with drink and temper, and through 
the loss of the boat, along with his 
conscience over the drowning of the 
cabin-boy, and quietly sneaked over- 
board ;” and so saying I walked over 
to Miss Grant. 

I called to some men to spread the 
little scrap of awning the brig carried, 
and three or four of them came in- 
stantly tumbling aft as willingly as 
one could wish. I then placed a chair 
for Miss Grant to windward, where I 
could sometimes halt in my walk to 
have a chat with her, for now that I 
had charge of the deck, her accompany- 
ing me in my pacings would scarcely 
look ship-shape in the eyes of the sea- 
men. But I made no reference to my 
conversation with the half-blood, be- 
yond merely telling her in a whisper 
that the fellow had, in an odd way, 
protested himself as innocent of what- 
ever the cause might have been of 
Broad water’s disappearance ; whence 1 
thought it was certainly to be gathered 
that the old man had been made away 
with. However, it was not a little 
comforting, I can tell you, to feel that 
this Charles, whom I held in secret 
dread, was equal to feeling grateful to 
Miss Grant for the concern and indig- 
nation his punishment at the foremast 
had excited in her. It was gratifying 
to me moreover to know that he had 
conscience enough left in him to shrink 
from suspicion of another dark deed. 
Indeed my talk with the fellow, fol- 
lowed on by the lively willingness of 
the men who responded to my order 
to lay aft and spread the awning, would 
have put, I believe, something of light- 
ness into my tread of the quarter-deck, 
specially with the radiant scene of 
heaven and ocean to turn from to Miss 
Aurelia’s dark eyes, which often fol 
lowed me as I walked, but for the dull 
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oppressive wonder as to what project 
the crew had in mind in making me 
head for Cuba, a thing that gnawed 
in the secret recesses of my mind like 
some sulky throbbing ache of a nerve. 

Before my watch was out, however, 
there happened an incident which gave 
me to knowvery plainly that the sailors’ 
resolution was fixed in one direction, 
at all events. The breeze had fresh- 
ened—it was a little before ten o’clock 
in the morning—clouds rounded and 
of silken texture, like growing puffs 
of powder smoke from great ordnance 
fired below the horizon, were sailing up 
into the blue hollow which the sun- 
shine so filled that it was all azure 
dazzle over our mastheads; the brig 
was sliding along at some five knots, 
cradling her form from one dark blue 
brow to another, with the whipped 
water merrily sparkling into billows 
and melting into cream all along her 
as she ran. Suddenly a man, who was 
standing on the forecastle-head, bawled 
out, “ Sail ho!” to which ery I noticed 
that the others, who lounged or lay 
sprawling about the deck near the 
galley, immediately started to their 
feet and ran to the rail to look. 

“ Where away?” I sang out. 

‘ Broad on the weather-bow,” came 
back the answer. 

I looked, and at once descried a sail 
leaning like a white shaft in the quar- 
ter the man had indicated, and, as I 
might judge by the heel of her, by 
which one saw that she must be hug- 
ging the wind, heading directly for us. 
{ went to the companion for the glass, 
and, bringing the tubes to bear, made 
the stranger out to be a small brigan- 
tine. The hands forward over the rail 
watched her steadfastly. I waited 
and had another look at her, and 
found her growing rapidly. Indeed, 
that was to be expected, for our united 
pace would probably be closing us at 
the rate of some ten or twelve knots 
in the hour. I hailed the forecastle, 
and desired that Mr. Mole should be 
roused up and sent aft to me. He 
sprang through the hatch within a 
minute after he had been called, blink- 


ing with sleep and the darkness in his 
eyes against the splendour on deck, 
but laying aft nevertheless as briskly 
as if he had the scent of danger in his 
nostrils. 

“ What’s the matter now, sir?” he 
cried out, as he approached. 

“T simply want to be advised,” said 
I; and pointing to the little brigantine 
that was coming along with her wash- 
streak down in the smother, and the 
weather-leeches of her topsail and top- 
gallant-sail and royal shivering like 
the fly of a flag in a breeze to the 
grip of the helmsman’s luff, I said, 
“You see that fellow out there?” 

He shaded his eyes and answered, 
“ Plain enough, sir.” 

“Take that glass,” I exclaimed, 
“and look at her, and tell me what 
you observe.” 

He worked away with the telescope, 
and then suddenly exclaimed, “ ’Taint 
English colours, is it? No, it’s 
Norwegian—Jack down—flying half- 
masted.” 

“ Exactly,” said I; “ it is a distress- 
signal, and she wants to speak us. 
Now, I don’t mean to accept any re- 
sponsibility in a business of this kind. 
There may be people yonder perishing 
from some want which it is in our 
power to supply ——” 

“Can't help it if there are, sir,” he 
cried, vehemently. ‘ We're bound to 
shove on: there’s nothen that must 
stop us!” anda dark look came into 
his face, as though he supposed I was 
going to argue, and was angry by 
anticipation. 

“ Be it so,” I exclaimed. “ We'll 
keep straight on, as you say.” He 
sent a look full of significance at the 
man who had relieved Charles at the 
wheel, and then went forward and 
leant upon the rail alongside the others, 
staring his hardest, as they were, at 
the approaching vessel. 

What they had suspected in her 
appearance I don’t know, but I gath- 
ered he had told them of the distress- 
signal and of the nationality of it— 
scarce yet visible to the naked eye— 
by the lapsing of most of them from 





























































their intent, strained, eager posture 
into a half-lounging, careless attitude. 
I waited a little, and then viewing her 
again through the glass, I was not a 
little surprised to remark that she 
appeared to be full of people. I ex- 
amined her carefully, and was sure I 
could not be mistaken. If the swarm 
of glimmering dots along the whole 
length of her rail were not human 
faces, it would puzzle a man to guess 
what else they could be. Presently 
the men noticed this too, for I saw 
some of them give their breeches an 
uneasy hitch as they brought their 
eyes away from her to our own canvas 
with sharp starings aft, as though 
they feared I might play them some 
ugly trick if I were not closely watched. 
The size of the brigantine scarcely ex- 
ceeded a hundred and fifty tons, and 
I never remember seeing a prettier 
model. She had a true piratical sheer 
forwards, a run of bow into a knife- 
like cut-water, sheathing green with 
usage, that flickered with a sort of 
emerald sheen to the light of the snow 
that boiled about her forefoot as she 
rose to the fine-weather surge. The 
swells of her well-cut canvas leaned to 
us sunwards with milk-white softnessin 
the shine of them ; nothing afloat could 
look more saucy, taut, and sea-wor- 
thy, and one almost suspected some 
sinister device in the dumb appeal of 
the speck of crimson bunting with its 
blue cross, white margined, and in- 
verted Jack, only that the crowd of 
heads, now distinctly visible, made 
such a puzzlement of the sight as 
effectually checked speculation. I 
watched her intently through the 
glass, and noticed much motioning of 
arms and brandishing of caps and 
other headgear amongst her people. 
It needed no specially clear eye for 
human distress to interpret those gesti- 
culations into an earnest entreaty to 
us to bring the brig to the wind, I 
stood at the rail watching her, and 
Miss Grant came to my side. 

“There are women aboard, and 
children too,” I cried; “at least a 
hundred people, I should say. They 
No. 355,—vo. Lx. 
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will think us demons for not attending 
to their signal.” 

“ What do you imagine they need?” 
she inquired, 

“They may have run short of pro- 
visions, or worse still, of water,” I 
answered, steadfastly examining the 
length of her black sides for any bright 
spout from the scuppers that might tell 
me her pumps were going. 

The men along the line of bulwarks 
watched her with faces as hard as figure- 
heads, whilst at intervals a fellow would 
drop from his akimbo arms upon the 
rail to light his pipe at the galley fire, 
returning promptly however, and re- 
suming his place, where he would stand 
quietly with a wooden-headed look, but 
nevertheless with sooty pipe in mouth, 
blowing out clouds that told of some 
inward perturbation. On a sudden 
the brigantine put her helm up, slack- 
ened away her sheets fore and aft along 
with the lee-braces, and headed direct 
for us. Her mancuvre startled me, 
for I thought she meant to run us 
aboard. The clipper-hull of her, now 
that she was making a free wind of it, 
swept like the shadow of a cloud over 
the water. Mole sprang aft to the 
quarter-deck in a few bounds. 

“What's she up to, Mr. Musgrave?” 
he shouted. “ Does she mean to board 
us, think ye?” 

“No, no; to speak us, man—to 
speak us,” I answered, for already her 
intention was made manifest to me by 
a subtle shifting of her helm, that 
would enable her presently to range 
within speaking distance of us, heading 
as we were. In another ten minutes 
she was within a biscuit-toss, almost 
directly abreast to windward, but they 
had to let go their royal and topgallant- 
halliards and scandalize their mainsail, 
as it is termed, to keep their position ; 
for though the brig was under every 
stitch of canvas that would draw, with 
studding-sails swelling cloud-like one 
on top of another far beyond her 
weather-side, the clipper to windward 
with all her canvas aboard would have 
forged ahead like a steamer, and been 
out of hail in five minutes. There 
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were twenty or thirty women amongst 
the crowd, some of them with babies 
in their arms, and forty or fifty men, 
and at least a score of children. The 
vessel, being small and somewhat deep 
in the water, showed her decks to us 
with every floating slide to leeward. 
The picture, for strangeness, wildness, 
and I may add for beauty, was in its 
way incomparable. The flash of the 
low black hull through the milk-white 
boiling along her bends, the ivory 
gleam of her canvas melting into soft 
shadowing beyond the central curves 
of the cloths, the crowd upon her 
decks so variously and oddly apparelled 
that nothing short of the paint-brush 
would put the scene before you—red 
and green handkerchiefs round the 
head, caps like inverted flower-pots 
falling with a tassel to the shoulders, 
coats of frieze with great metal but- 
tons, yellow half-boots, red petticoats, 
the gleam of gold or silver earrings— 
such a huddle of bright colours defies 
the pen; one thought of an opera- 
troupe, with its choruses and orchestra 
to boot, as having taken ship for a 
pleasure cruise, and fallen into some 
dreadful condition of incommunicable 
distress. The Norwegian flag, as I 
have said, flew Jack down half-masted 
from the main-topmast-head; but 
though she might have been a Nor- 
wegian ship, with a Norwegian crew 
in her, I cannot persuade myself that 
the women, the children, and most of 
the men were of that nation. Yet it 
was impossible to understand a word 
of what they said. Perhaps they 
would have been as unintelligible had 
they yelled in English, for every 
throat in the craft was strained at the 
same moment, and the wind brought 
the hubbub along to fall in a blind, 
dead way upon the ear like a fog upon 
the eye. 

A man, presumably the skipper, an 
old patriarchal-looking fellow, with a 
long white goat-like beard, and a white 
fur cap, as it seemed, coming close down 
to his shaggy eye-brows, got into the 
main-rigging, with a speaking trumpet 
in one hand, through which he roared 


a sentence that was as Hebrew, after- 
wards pointing with his trumpet to 
his flag. I said to Mole, “Shall we 
hail them?” 

He answered with a stamp of his 
foot, “ No, by , not if they was 
on fire! What do the dogs mean by 
sticking their craft alongside of us?” 

Besides continuously shouting, the 
queer kaleidoscopic crowd convulsed 
themselves with every imaginable kind 
of gesture. Some pointed into their 
wide-open mouths ; others clasped their 
hands upon their stomachs, with gri- 
maces inimitably expressive of suffer- 
ing ; many motioned as if in the act 
of drinking ; one man held a bottle 
aloft upside down, tapping it with his 
finger, and shaking his head most 
dolefully. There was indeed no need 
for them to tell in words what was 
the matter with them. 

I cried, “ Mr. Mole, you see how it 
is; those people want water—vwater /” 
I repeated, emphasizing the words, for 
if there’s a human need that thrills to 
the heart of the sailor on the high 
seas, it is that. “It is in our power 
to relieve them to a small extent at 
least. Look at those children! No 
possible harm can come, man, from 
our allowing them to send a boat 
to us.” 

He turned upon me savagely. “ Mr. 
Musgrave,” he exclaimed, in a voice 
like a snarl, so hard did his passion 
make it for him to speak, “if ye have 
an atom of consarn in your safety—in 
the lady’s safety—you'll hold your 
jaw.” 

*I took Miss Grant’s hand, and 
walked with her right aft, and seated 
myself by her side on the grating. 

“You must let them have their 
way,” she exclaimed ; “ they are devils, 
not men.” 

I was too sick at heart, too enraged 
by the man’s insolence, too shocked 
by the picture of the gaping crowd to 
windward, to be able to answer her. 

Presently there fell a silence upon 
the little brigantine, and you heard 
nothing but the seething of the water 
past her as her sharp stem sheared 




















through it with a hissing as of red- 
hot iron. The hush was broken by 
the old white-bearded man bellowing 
again to us through his speaking- 
trumpet. Mole, with folded arms, 
stood looking on without a stir in the 
scowl of his face. Not a voice dis- 
turbed the stillness forward, where 
the men hanging over the rail were 
gazing with an air of mere idle 
curiosity. Twice the old man hailed 
us; he then got out of the rigging, 
and on reaching the deck flung his 
trumpet down with a furious gesture, 
sank upon his knees, and lifting up 
his hands to God, seemed to invoke a 
curse upon us, varying his dreadful 
tragic posture of denunciation by point- 
ing at our brig with his eyes upturned. 
At the sight of this the rest of the 
people fell to menacing us with brand- 
ished fists, shouting and yelling at us 
till their voices blended into one long 
howl of execration. Yet had our crew 
been statues they could not have sur- 
veyed the dreadful scene more im- 
passively. Presently the old man rose 
from his knees, and motioned to the 
fellow at the wheel to put it over; 
the topgallant and royal yards were 
hoisted afresh, the peak -halliards 
manned, and in a few moments the 
swift and beautiful little vessel was 
hauling away from us, buzzing round 
to the brilliant breeze with a wake 
following her white as the shining of 
the sun on the polished surface of a 
scythe. 

I thought by her ranging to star- 
board that she meant to round into 
the wind, and so get her port tacks 
aboard for the ratch that she was upon 
when first sighted. Instead, when she 
had stood away far enough to come 
round to the wind under her starboard 
helm without chance of striking us, 
over went her wheel ; she spun on her 
heel like some saucy, frisky woman in 
a waltz, and flattening in and bracing 
up fore and aft, sweep ! she came for us 
again, passing close under our quarter, 
from no other motive that I could see 
than to furnish her people with another 
opportunity of uniting their voices in 
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a long, raging and shrieking curse 
upon us, Then like an arrow she was 
away astern crossing our wake; but 
whilst it was possible for the naked eye 
to hold her, one saw as it were the 
throbbing of the crowd along her as 
they shook their maledictions at us 
with flourished arms and fists. 

When she had fairly settled away 
into toy-like dimensions, Mole, who 
had been watching her from his position 
near the main-rigging, came up to me, 
and said with the civil air of his former 
behaviour: “Sorry to have lost my 
temper, sir; but you know that all 
hands is resolved not to speak any- 
thing, from a scow toa line-of-battle 
ship. That’s our resolution, and it ’ud 
make things easier if you was to beso 
good as to keep as clear an eye upon 
it as you're fixing upon the course to 
Cuba,” 

Miss Grant said quickly, as though, 
fearing an indiscretion of temper in 
me, she wished to interfere between 
myself and the man: “ Hunger and 
thirst are dreadful things, Mr. Mole. 
Those people made their necessities 
very plain tous. It was the sight of 
the women and children that moved 
Mr. Musgrave.” 

“'That’s right enough, miss,” he 
answered ; “ but who’s to know what 
ailed them! Supposing it to have been 
thirst, what amount of fresh water 
calculated to be of any use to such a 
army of folks have we got to spare 
out of our stock? There's all the way 
to Cuba before us, with the sun pretty 
nigh overhead every day, and we've 
got a right to think of ourselves first, 
lallow. ‘Sides,’ he continued, putting 
the sharp of his hand to his forehead 
to gaze at the now distant sail, and 
frowning to the brassy glare that came 
in folds from the running waters off 
each head of sea, “‘ who’s going to ’levi- 
ate people there’s no onderstanding ? 
Hluman they was, [ dessay; but the 
likes of such a lump on a little vessel’s 
deck, swearing, motioning, patting 
their guts, making pretend to drink, 
and then apparently falling down and 
cussing of us, ain’t altogether the sort 
co 2 
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of stroke you’d look for in natural 
things, ’specially when the whole biling 
is rigged up as if a body of organ- 
grinders had turned pirates—stole 
some blooming Dutchman’s vessel, and 
then missed their road.” 

He talked as if he wished me to 
find something humorous in his fancies. 
Bitterly indignant and resentful as I 
secretly felt, I was not such a fool as 
to despise an attitude of conciliation 
in the one man in whom I had now 
had time to observe the others had 
confidence, who indeed headed, and no 
doubt influenced, the crew; so I re- 
turned him a few civil, commonplace 
words, after which he went forward, 
where he stood talking awhile 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A FESTIVE DOG-WATCH. 


At sea so much which is strange 
happens, that no man who has know- 
ledge of the life will trouble himself 
to hunt about for solutions. I re- 
member a sailor once telling me that, 
his ship being blown to the westwards 
off the Chilian coast, deep in the heart 
of the Pacific waters they fell in with 
a Chinese junk, with three men and a 
couple of women on board. The won- 
der of this junk lay not in her sides 
gray with barnacles and green with 
weeds, nor in the queer, weather-be- 
fouled aspect of her faded Asiatic sails, 
nor in the ragged look of the blue- 
gowned, be-tailed, mustard-coloured 
creatures that were on deck; but in her 
being where she was. How came she 
in the South Pacific? It was like the 
fly in theamber. The Chinamen made 
passionate efforts to represent their 
condition, but to no purpose. Not a 
motion of a hand of theirs was inter- 
pretable, and the captain of the ship 
growing wearied, filled on his vessel 
and proceeded on his course. 

There are confrontments, I say, in 
the sea-life, which, being unintelligible 
on the face of them, no man whe has 
his reason will attempt to explain. It 
was as likely as not that the brigantine 


was a Norwegian that had fallen in 
with an emigrant vessel in distress, 
had taken off all or most of the people, 
and then run short of provisions and 
water. But there was so much to 
keep me thoughtful in other ways, 
that, though tragically strange as it 
was, it was not an incident to constrain 
my attention to it as though all had 
been well with us, and the thing no 
more than a brief break in the mono- 
tony of a sunny voyage. The reflection 
that grew out of it was—what sort of 
treatment were Miss Grant and I to 
expect from men in whow selfish fear 
could so work as to render them insen- 
sible to the most piteous of all the 
demands which the stern usage of the 
sea can force from human distress ? 
It was the same selfish fear that 
kept them quiet. One might guess 
there would be no mad broaching of 
rum-puncheons with them. They were 
too much alarmed with their situation 
to risk anything for the want of un- 
clouded brains. Indeed, their sobriety 
was as good as a hint of their distrust 
of me. They very well knew that my 
one consuming desire must be to escape 
with Miss Grant from the brig; also 
that I was sailor enough to perceive 
there was no chance for me in that 
way outside the speaking of a ship 
that would be willing to take us off. 
They treated me with a sort of negative 
civility indeed ; that is to say, they 
kept away from our end of the brig, 
and jumped to my orders ; but then 
my knowledge of navigation rendered 
me so important to them that they 
could not do without me ; though what 
haunted my mind as I stood with Miss 
Grant, watching the dim flicker of the 
brigantine’s canvas on the edge of the 
wide blue sweep of sea, was, that a 
day must presently come when the 
high land of Cuba would be heaving 
into view,and what then would happen? 
There was something, too, inexpressibly 
malignant to my fancy in the request 
of the men that I should let them know 
when we were within a day’s sail of 
the island ; and the mere inability to 
gauge the meaning of this desire was 



































enough to keep every instinct in me 
writhing in a torment of uncertainty. 

It was noon however, and I went 
below for Broadwater’s quadrant. It 
was a primitive appliance, and likely 
as not to be inaccurate. However, I 
made eight bells with it, watched 
closely by the men as I screwed away 
at the sun, and then returned to the 
cabin to work out the sights. I used 
Broad water’s room, as the conveniences 
I required were in it, and whilst I sat 
at the little table Miss Grant arrived 
and stood behind me, looking over my 
shoulder as I jotted down the figures. 
She was anxious to know where we 
were. I unrolled the chart, and pointed 
to our position. 

“It is still a long way to Cuba,” 
she exclaimed, bending her stately 
figure over the chart. Her mouth 
was as firm, her face as composed, her 
gaze as steadfast, soft, and serene as 
though she were viewing some picture 
in a book. 

“Yes,” 1 groaned, “a weary long 
way.” 

She seated herself on a little locker 
at the foot of old Broadwater’s bunk. 
Ifer beauty was like a light upon the 
atmosphere of the quaint, somewhat 
darksome interior. You would have 
needed to peep in at the door to appre- 
ciate the curiosity of contrast wrought 
by her warm and glowing presence, 
the unconscious graceful dignity of 
her attitude, and by the odd, rough 
furniture of the cabin; the suit of 
clothes with the tarpaulin hat on top, 
swinging like the figure of Broadwater 
himself at the bulkhead ; the soles of 
the jack-boots sprawling in the shadow 
under the bunk, with er little feet a 
yard away from them; the rough, 
time-bronzed_pilot-coat, hanging be- 
hind her as a canvas, so to speak, 
for the perfections of her clear skin 
and the flash of her dark eyes to show 
on. 

She leaned towards me, folding her 
hands over her knee, and sai, “ Will 
it be possible to escape from this brig?” 

I started and exclaimed: “I have 
been full of that fancy since the brigan- 
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tine hauled off. No; Ido not think 
it is possible. We must take such luck 
as we may find here.” 

“T want you to understand, Mr. 
Musgrave,” said she, “that if any 
scheme of escape should occur to you, 
you will find me equal to it. I shall 
not mind what 1 do, indeed. I will 
dress up as a man—I will row an oar 
—yes! Ican row. Iam not afraid of 
firing pistols, Alexander will tell you 
I am a good shot.” 

She looked down into her lap with 
a faint smile, then her eyes met mine 
again—a full gaze, brilliant with in- 
quiry. 

“ Well,” said I, “I had not been in 
your company ten minutes before I 
guessed that you would be the proper 
sort of girlfora pinch. I was right ; 
and so you see, spite of my being 
so young, I am capable of taking a 
correct view sometimes of human 
nature.” 

She laughed softly, and with a foreign 
gesture of her hand said: “ You are 
too impetuous, too emotional. One 
would hardly think you an English- 
man, you abandon yourself so readily 
to impressions,” 

“Tt may be as you say,” said I, feel- 
ing somehow almost as much confused 
by her manner and by her beauty as 
on the day when she had first stood 
before me in the parlour of the London 
lodging-house; “but this anxiety is 
new in you. What makes you talk of 
escaping from the brig?” 

“Simply—as I have said, Mr. Mus- 
grave—that if you have any scheme I 
am willing to bear as good a part in 
it as if 1 were a man.” She drew 
herself erect, as though she would sug- 
gest physical as well as intellectual 
strength. 

«1 have no scheme,” said I; “ would 
to God I could see my way to one!” 

‘** Might we not lower the boat that 
hangs at the vessel’s side?” 

I shook my head quickly. ‘ No,” 
said I, “there is always the fellow at 
the wheel. How should we be able to 
lower a boat, even on the blackest 
night, unperceived by him ¢” 
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“ But could you not gag him ?”’ said 
she. “I could help you to pinion him, 
and then stand over him pistol in 
hand,” smiling, yet with a world of 
resolution in her gaze, “ whilst you let 
the boat sink to the water.” 

I went to the door and _ peeped 
out to make sure that nobody was 
listening. 

“Supposing,” said I, approaching 
her close that she might hear my voice, 
which was scarce more than a whisper, 
“we should succeed in getting away in 
the boat, what would be our fate in a 
little open ark in the middle of the 
great Atlantic, exposed all day to the 
broiling sun, and all night to the 
heavy dews, to say nothing of squalls, 
thunderstorms, gales, putrefying calms, 
and the rest of the conditions of the 
glorious ocean-life! No, no! dismiss 
that from your mind—for your own 
sake, Miss Grant—my cousin would 
shoot me for subjecting you to such 
risks and privations. But,” I con- 
tinued, anxiously, for I thought I 
might find a hint in her woman’s 
cleverness, “this thought is new in 
you. Why do you wish to escape from 
the brig} A _ bitter strong wish it 
must be when, to gratify it, you are 
willing to face the hazard of an open 
boat.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Musgrave, Iam shocked by 
the inhumanity of the crew. I had 
believed them plain sailors forced into 
evil by bad treatment, but whose bet- 
ter natures would appear again when 
the tyranny they suffered from had 
ceased. I think so no longer. IL 
fear their intentions towards us may 
be—may be—I am frightened by the 
vagueness of their directions to you. 
They speak of Cuba, but they name 
no part of it.” 

“Hush!” I cried, hearing a foot- 
step. Mole put his head in at the door, 
knocking with his great knuckles on 
the bulkhead as he did so. 

“ Beg pardon,” said he; “I thought 
I'd just come along and see how the 
land lies with us to-day.” 

There was insolence in this intru- 
sion, but then I had to consider it was 


my own bringing about. He stood in 
the doorway, peering in, in a posture 
civil enough, cap in hand, filling the 
frame of the door with his great 
figure. 

“Here,” said I, putting my finger 
upon the chart, “is the brig’s position 
to-day at noon.” 

He came to the table and peered 
close. 

“The vessel’s heading west by 
south,” said he, after a pause ; “ this 
here map don’t show the West Indies.” 

*“ No,” said I, “it is the North At- 
lantic only: but there should be a 
track-chart in that bag to give you all 
the bearings you want.” 

There were nearly a dozen charts 
rolled up in the bag. I pulled out 
four, and on opening the fifth 
found it to be what I needed—a track- 
chart of the world. This I spread 
before Mole, and left him to find out 
for himself whither a west by south 
course would carry us from the point 
of latitude and longitude I pencilled 
upon the chart. 

*“Well I hope the course I am 
shaping satisties you?” said I pre- 
sently. 

“It'll work out as true as a hair, 
it seems to me,” he answered. 

“To what part of Cuba are we 
sailing, Mr. Mole?” inquired Miss 
Grant, in her most natural manner, 
without any attempt at an artless 
voice or a face of innocent wonder- 
ment. 

“‘ We ain’t decided yet,” he answered 
promptly, picking up his cap and going 
to the door. “We mean to keep 
Charles clear of the gallows if we can. 
Cuba’s a good bit off yet, and when 
Mr. Musgrave lets us know that it’s 
within a day’s sail, we may have to 
tarn to and discuss what’s to be done, 
onless we've come to an agreement 
beforehand.” 

He gave a nod towards the state- 
cabin, and turning upon us again, said, 
“The cook’s asked me to say your 
dinner’s ready, sir.’ He then went 
on deck. 

We found a very tolerable meal 
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prepared for us. The cook, having put 
the dishes upon the table, left us to 
ourselves ; and as we sat close together 
we were able to talk freely without 
fear of our subdued voices penetrating 
to any attentive ear that might be 
lurking at the skylight. I told Miss 
Grant it would need very little consi- 
deration to assure us both that, if we 
valued our lives, we must make no 
effort to escape by the hazard of such 
a deed of violence as that of gagging 
and pinioning the man at the wheel. 
Failure, I said, must lead to my being 
murdered out of hand, and then she 
was to think of herself as alone with 
a lawless body of people, who, on the 
strength of our attempt, would hold 
themselves discharged from the obliga- 
tion they now recognized to keep their 
distance and treat us civilly. 

She shuddered at this. “It is the 
dread,” she exclaimed, pressing her 
hand to her forehead, “of anything 
happening that might separate us, 
that might end in leaving me alone 
with these men—it is this dread, Mr. 
Musgrave, which makes me talk of 
attempting to escape whilst we are 
together, and whilst I feel my spirit 
equal to any call that you can make 
upon it. The prospect of an open 
boat is dreadful, I admit, but it would 
be paradise in comparison to my find- 
ing myself alone in this brig.” 

“Tt is because we must remain 
together, come what may,” said I, 
speaking with a degree of emphasis 
and passion, as I can now recall, to 
which I have little doubt in another 
mood her eyes would have sank with 
such a little trembling play of smile 
on her lips as I had once before noticed, 
“that I dare not risk our being separ- 
ated by so much as the movement of 
a finger, without feeling sure of the 
result. Besides,” I continued, sinking 
my voice again, “even if we should 
agree to attempt to escape by the 
boat, it would be better to wait until 
we had closed the Cuba coast than 
commit ourselves to the heart of the 
great solitude we are now in. You 
have been shocked by the cruelty of 
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the men in refusing help to the people 
of the brigantine. Their behaviour 
has excited a new dread of them in 
you. You have suffered a little shadow 
to darken your glorious courage. But 
again and again you have told me to 
believe that all will be well. All wild 
be well!” I exclaimed, taking her 
hand in both mine; “you have too 
much of the heroine in you to render 
the issue of this horrible voyage un- 
certain, Your courage will shine out 
afresh. A _ little patience and the 
gloom will have passed. I need every 
bit of ‘encouragement you can give 
me, and shall be the pluckier and 
the stronger for your own strength 
and bravery.” 

She kept her face averted, and a 
tear fell from her cheek. I believe I 
never acted more wisely in my life 
than by leaving her without another 
word and withdrawing to my cabin, 
and remaining there until I felt calm 
enough to be able to talk to her with 
clear perception of the meaning of 
my presence on board, and of the 
object of our journey. 

When the dog-watch between six 
and eight came round, the evening 
was so gentle and lovely that I cannot 
remember the like of it. I had charge 
of the brig, and often stopped in my 
walk to exchange a few sentences 
with Miss Grant, who was seated 
near the skylight. The ugly half- 
caste Ladova was at the wheel, a few 
seamen were sitting on the forecastle- 
head smoking, but presently I noticed 
the cook come out of his little caboose 
with a small kid or tub in his hand, 
the steam of which seemed grateful 
to him, for as he walked on to the 
forecastle he kept his head over- 
hanging it as though inhaling it. He 
set the kid down very carefully near 
the scuttle. The loungers in the head 
gathered round, and seemed to sniff 
up the incense with great satisfaction, 
as might be gathered from their 
several postures and the expressions 
on their faces, though I was at too 
great a distance to hear what they 
said. The cook returned to the ca- 
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boose, and shortly afterwards emerged 
with an armful of pannikins, which 
he placed close alongside the steaming 
kid. I eyed these proceedings un- 
easily. It was not hard to guess that 
the steam yonder rose from something 
stronger than water. One of the 
fellows put his head into the scuttle 
and called out, and in a few moments 
the rest of the crew came on deck. 
Amongst them was Mole, who sprang 
through the hatch with a fiddle in his 
hand. His first act was to step up to 
the kid, dip a pannikin into it, and 
take a sip. The brew was evidently 
to his taste, for he gave the cook a 
nod, drained the pannikin, and screw- 
ing the fiddle to his shoulder, fell to 
tuning it. 

“They mean to be merry,” said I to 
Miss Grant. 

* Will there not be enough drink in 
that wooden tub,” she said, “ te make 
them intoxicated ?” 

“Depends on the strength of the 
mixture,” said I. ‘ Mole gave me his 
word that there should be no drunken- 
ness aboard us. I fancy the fellows 
are too distrustful of me to swallow 
more than will hearten them to a 
couple of hours of jollity. Strange 
there should have been a fiddle aboard 
all this time, and it should never have 
been played until now. ‘Tis to be 
Jack’s requiem over Broadwater. 
God help us! what a muddle that 
creature has brought us into.” 

Just then Mole held up his hand to 
attract my attention. 

“Jest a bit of sailors’ pleasuring, 
Mr. Musgrave,” he sang out; ‘no 
more’n ’Il help us to tune up our pipes, 
and puta bit of spring into our flat 
feet.” 

I responded quickly, with an an- 
swering flourish of my hand: *‘ You're 
quite right, my lads. Never was 
there a crew more fairly entitled to a 
spell of merry-making.” 

“Boys!” shouted Mole, who seemed 
somewhat excited, “to the lady, 


bullies! Dip to her and to his honour 


atop, my livelies. 


Time from me, my 
noble fellows!” 


“Hold!” I cried, entering into the 
spirit of the thing, “let Ladova be 
of you.” 

I went to the wheel. “Jump,” 
said I, “and drink our healths!” 

He ran forward. Mole then dipped 
for a second draught, and stood with 
his pannikin poised, waiting for the 
others to fill. It was a sea-picture 
just then to haunt a man to his grave, 
so charged was the colour, the beauty, 
the freshness of it, with the horrible 
significance of the condition of things 
aboard. The manly, handsome figure 
of Mole, in white duck trousers, blue 
shirt leaving his breast bare, round 
hat perched on the back of his head, 
arms of a giant naked to above the 
elbow, holding his pannikin high in 
marine festive posture—the group 
behind, with their pannikins upheld 
in imitation of him, here and there a 
bright eye gleaming out of a shaggy 
face past some brawny shoulder, the 
olive features of the half-blood con- 
trasting with the dingy white of the 
cook—the crimson background of the 
west, against whose effulgent reaches, 
rising from scarlet at the sea-line to a 
sweep of delicate golden haze over the 
mastheads, each figure stood out clear 
cut, the loveliness of the great circle 
curving from the glory over one cat- 
head into the dark blue of the east, 
and back again to the effulgent sky 
and sea over the bow ;—it was in- 
deed a scene not to be lightly forgotten, 
full as it was with the spirit of the 
beauty of the evening, and with the 
memory of murder and of bitter wrong- 
doing, and with our present fears. 

“Time from me, my livelies!” cried 
Mole, with a look over either shoulder ; 
then holding his pannikin high and 
gazing aft, “ One—Two—Three !” At 
the last word, and in utter silence, 
flash went every man’s pannikin to his 
mouth, and in token that our healths 
had been effectually drunk, every fellow 
held his pannikin inverted. The thing 
was done witha military precision that 
must have won a laugh from me at 
any other time ; but before merriment 
was practicable, one wanted to know 
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how much liquor the kid held, and how 
much spirit had gone to the manufac- 
ture of the contents of the little tub. 

Miss Grant rose and courtesied to- 
wards the forecastle with inimitable 
grace, whilst I raised my hat to the 
dumb salute of the inverted pannikins. 
Then Ladova returned, and I fell to 
pacing the deck again, saying to Miss 
Grant, as I lingered abreast of her a 
moment with a careless glance aloft, 
that this was a sign of goodwill on the 
part of the men that ought to help the 
courage of us both. 

Mole seized his fiddle afresh, and 
vaulting on to the forecastle-capstan, 
played a brisk polka. Next to jigging, 
Jack loves polking ; the hornpipe heads 
the list, but the polka stands next. 
The sailors formed themselves into 
couples, and in a few moments were 
twisting and sliding round the musician. 
There was fun to be got out of even 
the mere sight of the capers their legs 
cut, and the enjoyment on their faces 
grinning over one another’s shoulders 


as they revolved. The cook, wanting 
a partner, danced alone, a detail of 
this little passage of jollity that 
rendered the whole scene inexpressibly 


childish. I said to Miss Grant, “Is 
there in all human nature a simpler- 
hearted creature than the sailor? 
What landsman could find diversion 
in dancing as those fellows are? In 
fact,” said I, “Jack has all the sim- 
plicity of the savage, with a touch 
of the savage’s unpleasant qualities. 
There is nothing in memory to hinder 
him. Observe how heartily Mole saws, 
as if all had been and still was as well 
with this ship as at the day she lay in 
the Pool. Only a few hours ago one, 
or maybe more, yonder struck Broad- 
water down and tossed him overboard. 
Yet the punch is not the less sweet to 
their palates. They shake as lively a 
foot as any sinless soul could.” 

“See the half-blood! He dances all 
over. Every bit of him to his very 
eyes is on the move. He hops about 
with pure Spanish enjoyment. That 
rude deck there might be a ballroom 
for him, and the rough company of the 


sailors a polished fandango,” said Miss 
Grant. 

“ Ay,” said I, “and I dare say he 
would not quiver about the less briskly 
for the thought that the shadow of the 
gallows which awaits him lies dark to 
the light of the setting sun, somewhere 
behind the slope of that sea-line.” 

When the polka came to an end, 
Mole dismounted and handed the fiddle 
to the half-blood, who, grinning with 
an almost negro-like countenance of 
enjoyment, took the other’s place, and 
struck up the well-known hornpipe air, 
“Jack Robinson.” Mole took the deck 
alone; the others, every man holding 
a pannikin newly dipped, drew off hot 
and merry to look on, some sitting, 
some lounging. Carefully screwing 
his hat on his head, Mole took the 
preliminary walk round, and then 
broke into the ocean-dance, with the 
perched figure of the half-blood behind 
him fiddling most ably. I never in 
all my life saw the hornpipe better 
danced. There was so much expert- 
ness indeed as almost to make one 
forget one’s dislike of the fellow. The 
admiration of the spectators sobered 
their grins, and they gazed with sedate 
appreciation. Sometimes one or an- 
other rapped out “ Hurrah, bully! 
You're the lad for the girls!” “Swing 
to it, my lively!” “ Bully for you, 
Terry, bully for you!” and the like, 
accompanied by a frequent lifting of 
the pannikins. With his hat “on nine 
hairs,” as sailors say, his arms some- 
times folded upon his breast, sometimes 
one hand upon his hip, the other lifted, 
his loose white trousers fluttering 
against the scarlet background, his 
rough hair tossing upon his brow, with 
the spirit of the thing shining in his 
eyes, Mole slapped the deck with his 
feet till it rattled like castanets in the 
hands of a Spanish dancer, jigging it 
so inimitably well indeed that Miss 
Grant could not remove her eyes from 
him, whilst I gazed positively fasci- 
nated by the sight. Indeed, it stirred 
old memories in me as nothing else 
had done since we first weighed anchor. 
It took me back to the forecastle of the 
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grand old Indiaman when the sultry 
dog-watch was growing cool to the 
dewy eastern shadow. I clapped my 
hands loudly when Mole, half-breath- 
less with exertion and purple with 
heat, brought his dance to an end with 
a smart blow of his foot and a bow to 
us aft, as finely managed as any cour- 
tier could have contrived it. Then 
after an interval he took the fiddle 
again, and the others fell a-dancing, 
and when they were tired they sang 
songs. 

By this time the evening had drawn 
over us. There were long rusty 
streaks of expiring scarlet in the west, 
but the stars were shining brilliantly, 
and the gloom of the night was already 
darkening out the forecastle upon the 
eye into an airy dusk, amid which the 
shapes of the seamen were scarcely 
visible. I had already noticed with 
satisfaction that the tub, which had 
been tilted that the last drop might be 
dipped out of it, was left unreplenished. 
One fellow sang with a fine voice— 
who it was I knew not; it was a clear 
rich baritone, and went floating up 
amongst the sails, whose wan hollows 
gave the notes back in dim echoes. 
I leaned with Miss Grant over the 
rail listening. An occasional delicate 
sob of water rose from the clear pro- 
found, which, mingling with the fel- 
low’s voice, gave a quality of softness 
and even of pathos to it. Nearly all 
the songs sung were of a sentimental 
cast, and were accompanied by either 
Mole or Charles with the fiddle ; and 
though broad daylight would no doubt 
have found the sounds for the most 
part commonplace enough, yet the 
airs, even when delivered by some 
hoarser pipe than usual, took a note 
of romance and a quality of unreality 
from the overshadowing presence of 
the liquid night, the melancholy spa- 
ciousness of the dark sea extending 
on all sides, the dimness of the ex- 
tended wings of canvas on high, the 
stillness upon the deep that was scarce 
disturbed by the breathing of the 
warm, dew-laden night-wind into the 
sails, and the almost oppressive hush 


you found when, amid the intervals 
of the songs, you sent your gaze into 
the dark blue dome brilliant with 
stars which jewelled every point of 
spar, every shadowy end of boom, every 
phantasmal length of yard of the 
faint, pale fabric, looming large above 
the delicate glimmer of the decks. 

All was hushed and in darkness 
forward ; one figure alone could be 
made out crossing the stars in a regular 
pendulum tread on the forecastle, when 
Mole came aft to relieve me. The ex- 
citement of the drink and the dance 
had gone out of him. He said: “ Ye 
see the men are well in hand, Mr. 
Musgrave ; there’s nothen to be feared 
from their liquorizing, as I told you.” 

“T was glad to notice that,” I 
answered ; “ your jollifications, indeed 
your doings of any kind, are no con- 
cern of mine outside the lady’s safety 
and my own. I heartily wish that 
you understood navigation, and that 
you could take charge of the brig, for 
in that case you would have no objec- 
tion to putting Miss Grant and me 
aboard the first craft that would be 
willing to take us. The deuce of it is, 
Mr. Mole,” continued I—for I hoped 
he might have come to me with a dis- 
position rendered a trifle generous by 
the dog-watch festivity, and would be 
willing therefore to talk a little more 
freely than at another time—* the 
lady is bound to Rio under my charge, 
to be married to a cousin of mine who 
lives at that place, and the road there 
by way of Cuba threatens so long a 
delay, that besides the secret grieving 
of the lady over her prolonged separa- 
tion from her sweetheart—and you, 
Mr. Mole, as an English sailor, will 
understand her feelings—there is the 
worry of my cousin to be considered. 
He will think the ship lost ; he may 
fancy me false to my trust, perhaps.” 

He waited a little before answering, 
and then said very civilly: “I can 
quite onderstand yours and the lady’s 
feelings. We're all sorry for ye both, 
I assure you; but we don’t mean to 
let Charles swing ; we don’t intend 
to put ourselves in the way of the 






























law, and so, as you've been already 
given plain to onderstand, Mr. Mus- 
grave, there mustn’t be, and there 
won't be, no speaking of ships. 
*Sides,”’ he continued, with a sudden 
rounding upon me, so to speak, in his 
manner, “supposing the hands con- 
sented to!your trans-shipping your- 
selves, ain’t it a million to one that 
the vessel wouldn’t be bound to Rio, 
or anywhere’s near it? In that case,” 
he added with a laugh, which he in- 
stantly checked, “you’re as well off 
here ; for Cuba’s nearer to Rio than 
the Cape o’ Good Hope or the Indies 
"ud be, and for all you know, the ship 
you enter might be bound to them 
parts, or further off still—to Chiney 
or New Zealand.” 

Spite of his civil manner, I judged 
there was little more to come from a 
chat with him than ill-temper on his 
side and increased mortification and 
anxiety on mine, so telling him that 
the course to be steered throughout 
the night was the course we had been 
heading all day, I went below to join 
Miss Grant. I told her what Mole 
had said, and we sat talking till about 
nine o'clock ; and then observing her 
to look very weary, for she had slept 
but little during the previous night, 
1 begged her to withdraw, saying that 
I myself needed rest, as I should have 
to turn out again at twelve o'clock. 
Nevertheless, though professing myself 
tired, I was in no humour to go to 
bed. It was impossible to sit alone 
in that cabin without thinking of old 
Broadwater, a fancy that sent the eye 
instinctively to the smudge that still 
lurked darkly in the stain of the wood 
at the foot of the cabin-steps. A 
stouter heart than mine might have 
owned to a sense of timidity without 
a feeling of shame. The voyage in- 
deed had been more like a nightmare 
than the grim reality it was, with its 
teeming life of brutality and ugly 
deeds. It seemed but yesterday that 
the brig had floated past the bald ter- 
race of the South Foreland, and yet in 
the brief interval of the few weeks 
seven men of our slender company had 
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vanished one after another, and every 
man to such an accompaniment of 
tragic and scaring conditions as to 
cause the memory of his death to lay 
upon the mind with the significance 
of yonder stain upon the planks. Then 
again I was haunted by the recollec- 
tion of the gaping and supplicating 
figures which had that morning pite- 
ously motioned to us for help, and of 
the white-bearded old man whose up- 
lifted eyes and trembling, pointing 
hand had made his curse upon us as 
articulate as though the ear had 
received every syllable of the male- 
diction. 

But this sitting alone, with no- 
thing to break in upon one’s thoughts 
but the thin, weak groans of the 
swaying ship, was but melancholy 
work, I went to my cabin, and was 
about to undress myself, when it 
occurred to me that, since the brig was 
now in possession of the crew, whose 
condition might not be quite so sober 
as that of Mole, it would be as well 
for me to look to my pistols. I charged 
and primed them both, and then re- 
membering that Miss Grant had 
talked as though she could handle a 
firearm with thorough knowledge of 
its use, I resolved to give her one of 
the brace to lodge under her pillow, or 
to place ready to hand. I did not doubt 
that a spirit such as hers would find 
something tonical and supporting in 
the mere notion of a loaded weapon 
lying close to her grasp. In sober 
truth, I feared more for her than for 
myself. My life was too serviceable 
to the men just now to render me un- 
easy on my own account; but it was 
otherwise with Miss Grant. Who 
could tell but that amongst that law- 
less band there were some—even one 
—with instincts to be easily rendered 
devilish with liquor? I see myself now, 
standing in that little cabin, grasping 
a pistol in either hand, my imagination 
forward in the forecastle, picturing 
the dim light of the slush-lamp there, 
flinging its faint, wavering illumination 
over the seamen sitting in their bunks, 
or with hairy faces overhanging the 
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edges of their hammocks, dangerously 
gay-hearted with the drink they had 
drained, and with the dance and songs 
which, coming into their hard lives, 
were a sort of intoxication in them- 
selves, talking of their jinks ashore, 
of their carousals, of their Polls and 
Susans, till one of them perhaps 
would speak of Miss Grant—-— 

I opened my door, crossed the narrow 
passage, and gently knocked upon the 
bulkhead of my companion’s cabin. 
She instantly asked who it was that 
knocked. I answered. In a few 
moments she opened the door. The 
light from my own cabin-lamp was 
upon her, for the berths were exactly 
abreast. Her hair hung upon her 
shoulders, one hand grasped the neck 
of her dressing-gown against her 
white throat, giving her an aspect of 
sudden alarm, which the peculiar 
brilliance of her steadfast eyes could 
not have defeated but for the compo- 
sure of her lips. 

“What is it, Mr. Musgrave?” she 
asked. 

I now regretted my action. Here 
was I grasping a brace of pistols, and 
it seemed a stupid and nervous bit of 
behaviour in me to disturb this girl, 
and thus confront her. 

“You have told me you are not 
afraid of fire-arms,” I exclaimed. “ It 
has occurred to me that one of 
these——” 

She looked at the weapon I extended 
with a smile, then without a word 
entered her cabin and returned. 

“ There,” she exclaimed, “ you will 
see that I am as fully prepared as you. 
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Indeed I think I am better off, for 
yours, I fancy, are a little old-fashioned, 
whilst mine I am sure would prove the 
deadlier weapon.” 

She stepped aside that the light 
might shine upon the pistol she held. 
It was a very handsome piece, with a 
long glittering barrel, mounted in 
silver. “See!” she exclaimed, raising 
it. Her nostrils trembled, she drew 
herself erect with a slight backward 
leaning of her head, and levelled the 
pistol past me with a smile that was 
made almost scornful by the proud, 
sparkling determination of the gaze 
she fixed upon me. Oh! for a painter’s 
brush to give you the queenly figure 
and pose of her as she thus stood ! 
Her arms sank to her side, and she 
said quietly, “ Have no fear for me, 
Mr. Musgrave. Should I be called 
upon to defend myself, I shall know 
how to do it.” 

I again wished her good-night, and 
returned to my cabin, feeling somehow, 
as Jonathan says, a bit mean, though 
for what reason I do not know, unless 
it was that such a combination of 
beauty, coolness, and courage made 
one fancy that the best sort of man- 
hood in comparison with it could not 
but be somewhat insignificant. Indeed 
it did me good to think of the tear 
she had let fall that day, and to re- 
member that now and again a natural 
timidity and fear had broken out. 
After all, thought I, as I looked round 
for a convenient hiding-place for my 
pistols, it is always the woman that 
forms the most admirable part of the 
heroine, 




















CITY AND 


A iTTLe time back an increase of 
dignity was granted by royal pro- 
clamation to two famous towns in 
Great Britain, one in England, the 
other in Scotland. Birmingham and 
Dundee, hitherto merely boroughs, 
were raised to the rank of cities. 
Several other English towns have, 
within some years past, been made 
cities in the same fashion. But there 
is something special about these two 
cases which distinguishes them from 
the others. In the other English towns 
that have been made cities the increase 
of rank has in every case followed on 
the town becoming the see of a bishop. 
With Birmingham this is not so ; with 
Dundee, as a Scottish town, it hardly 
could be so. Two questions are at 
once suggested. First, What is the 
distinction between city and borough, 
which makes it promotion for a borough 
to become a city? Secondly, Is there 
any ground for the belief, certainly a 
very common one, that the rank of 
city is in some way, in England at 
least, connected with the presence of 
a bishop’s see in the town so called? 
And a third and very delicate question 
has arisen at Dundee which does not 
seem,to have been started at Birming- 
ham. Nobody seems to have thought 
that, because Birmingham has become 
a city, therefore the chief magistrate 
of Birmingham has become a Lord 
Mayor. It does seem to have been 
very seriously thought at Dundee 
that the chief magistrate of the new 
city has acquired a right to be called 
Lord Provost. 

It will be well to keep the English 
and the Scottish cases distinct, because 
it does not at all follow that argu- 
ments and precedents which may be 
good in England will therefore be good 
in Scotland. The law of the two king- 
doms is so different that it is wise to 


BOROUGH. 


keep on the safe side in every case: 
it is specially needful in this case, 
because of the supposed relation be- 
tween city and bishopric. This may 
exist in England, where episcopacy is 
recognized by law; it cannot exist 
in Scotland, where the present law 
knows nothing about bishops’ sees at 
all. 

Let us begin then with England and 
the English borough which has lately 
been raised to the rank of a city. It 
is plain that, if the rank of city merely 
implies the size and importance of the 
town on which it is bestowed, no Eng- 
lish town can have a better right to 
that rank than Birmingham. But I 
am quite sure that, a few years 
back, most people thought that every 
bishop’s see was, as such, necessarily a 
city, and that no town that was not a 
bishop’s see could be a city. And this 
belief seemed to be borne out by the 
fact that the title of city was univer- 
sally given to every English town that 
was a bishop’s see, and to two only that 
were not. The two exceptions were 
Coventry and Westminster, and they 
were exceptions which proved the rule. 
For Coventry and Westminster had 
been bishops’ sees, and they might 
seem to keep their rank somewhat 
after the manner of dowager queens 
and peeresses. If this be a sound rule, 
the advancement of Birmingham to 
the rank of a city is certainly a breach 
of it. Birmingham, like Edinburgh 
or Glasgow in Scotland, is the seat of 
a bishopric, but not of a bishopric 
acknowledged by law. Yet the notion 
of the connexion between city and 
bishopric used to be so fixed in most 
minds that I remember how, when a 
Roman Catholic bishopric was first 
founded at Birmingham, some inhabit- 
ants of Birmingham asked, merrily 
perhaps, whether their borough had 
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thereby become a city. We have now 
the fact that Birmingham is not the 
seat of any bishopric known to the 
law, and yet that Birmingham has 
been made a city by royal proclama- 
tion. This at once raises our two 
questions, What (as far as England is 
concerned) is meant by a city! and, 
Have city and bishopric (as far as 
England is concerned) anything to do 
with one another ? 

Now I must freely confess that I 
do not know what difference, except 
difference in rank, there is in England 
between a city and a borough. In 
tables of precedence we see, very near 
the end, “ Citizens”, and after them 
“Burgesses”. I conceive therefore 
that there isan acknowledged differ- 
ence of rank; that the Mayor of Bir- 
mingham will now undoubtedly take 
precedence of the Mayor of Warwick, 
that a citizen of Birmingham who is 
so unhappy as to be without any claim 
to rank as esquire, doctor, gentleman 
by coat-armour, or gentleman by pro- 
fession, will also take precedence of a 
burgess of Warwick no less badly off. 
Further than this it is hard to see 
what Birmingham orany other borough 
gains by becoming a city. A city does 
not seem to have any rights or powers 
as a city which are not equally shared 
by every other corporate town. The 
only corporate towns which have any 
special powers above others are those 
which are counties of themselves ; and 
all cities are not counties of themselves, 
while some towns which are not cities 
are. The city in England is not so 
easily defined as the city in the United 
States. There every corporate town 
isacity. This makes a great many 
cities, and it leads to an use of the 
word “city” in common talk which 
seems a little strange in British ears. 
In England, even in speaking of a real 
city, the word “city” is seldom used, 
except in language a little formal or 
rhetorical ; in America it is used when- 
ever a city is mentioned. But the 
American rule has the advantage of 
being perfectly clear and avoiding all 
doubt. And it agrees very well with 


the origin of the word: a corporate 
town is a civitas, a commonwealth ; 
any lesser collection of men hardly is 
a commonwealth, or is such only ina 
rmauch less perfect degree. 

This brings us to the historical use 
of the word. It is clear at starting 
that the word is not English. It has no 
Old-English equivalent ; burh, burgh, 
borough, in its various spellings and 
various shades of meaning, is our native 
word for wrbes of every kind from 
Rome downward. It is curious that 
this word should in ordinary speech 
have been so largely displaced by the 
vaguer word tin, town, which means 
an enclosure of any kind, and in some 
English dialects is still applied to a 
single house and its surroundings. In 
no other Teutonic language has this 
particular usage come in; though the 
way in which the still vaguer Stadt is 
used in High-German is analogous to 
it. In common talk we use the word 
borough hardly oftener than the word 
city; when the word is used, it has 
commonly some direct reference to the 
parliamentary or municipal character 
of the town. Many people, I suspect, 
would define a borough asa town which 
sends members to Parliament, and such 
a definition, though still not accurate, 
has, by late changes, been brought 
nearer to accuracy than it used to be. 
City and borough then are both rather 
formal words ; town is the word which 
comes most naturally to the lips when 
there is no special reason for using 
one of the others. Of the two formal 
words, borough is English, city is Latin ; 
it comes to us from Gaul and Italy by 
some road or other. It is in Domes- 
day that we find, by no means its first 
use in England, but its first clearly 
formal use, its first use of it to distin- 
guish a certain class of towns, to mark 
those towns which are civitates as well 
as burgi from those which are burgi 
only. Now in Gaul the ciritas in 
formal Roman language was the tribe 
and its territory, the whole land of the 
Arverni, Parisii, or any other tribe. 
In a secondary sense it meant the 
head town of the tribe, which in 
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Northern Gaul now commonly bears 
the name of the tribe, having lost its 
own local name. Thus Lutetia Parisi- 
orum, Civitas Parisiorum, is known as 
Paris; if the Civitas Arvernorum is 
not known by some form of the name 
Auvergne, it is because local accidents 
caused it early to take the name of 
Clermont. When Christianity was 
established, the civitas in the wider 
sense marked the extent of the bishop’s 
diocese ; the civitas in the narrower 
sense became the immediate seat of his 
bishopstool. Thus we cannot say that 
in Gaul a town became a city because 
it was a bishop’s see ; but we may say 
that a certain class of towns became 
bishops’ sees because they were already 
cities, But in modern French use no 
distinction is made between these 
ancient capitals which became bishop- 
rics and other towns of less temporal 
and spiritual honour. The seat of 
the bishopric, the head of the ancient 
province, the head of the modern de- 
partment, the smaller town which has 
never risen to any of those dignities, 
are all alike ville. Lyons, Rheims, 
Paris, are in no way distinguished 
from meaner places. The word cité is 
common enough, but it has a purely 
local meaning. It often distinguishes 
the old part of a town, the ancient 
civitas, from later additions. In Italy, 
on the other hand, citt@ is both the 
familiar and the formal name for 
towns great and small. It is used 
just like vi//e in French ; no distinction 
is made any more than in French be- 
tween towns which are temporal or 
spiritual heads of districts and towns 
which are not. 

I am writing away from books, and 
I must trust my memory for every- 
thing ; so I cannot give the exact refer- 
ence to a passage in Gregory of Tours 
which throws some light on the use of 
the word civitas. He gives a description 
and panegyric of Dijon, and adds his 
wonder that a place which had so many 
merits was not called a civitas. We 
might have used exactly the same form 
of words of Birmingham the other day, 
of Liverpool a few years earlier, of 
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Manchester a few years earlier again. 
Now Dijon never was a bishopric till 
quite modern times. Gregory’s lan- 
guage therefore shows that in Gaul in 
the sixth century, though most civitates 
were bishops’ sees and most bishops’ 
sees were civitates, yet to be a bishop’s 
see in no way entered into the defini- 
tion of acivitas. Comparing his way of 
speaking with modern French practice, 
one is pretty safe in saying that at no 
time has it been the custom in Gaul to 
draw the distinction which has cer- 
tainly for some centuries been popular 
in England. 

Let us now look at the first docu- 
ment in English history in which cities 
(civitates) are in a marked and de- 
signed way distinguished from other 
towns which were not cities. We must 
remember that English usage in the 
matter of bishoprics was altogether 
different from that of Gaul. Towns 
of any kind did not hold the same 
place in England, or anywhere in 
Britain, which they held in Gaul. In 
England, as in Gaul, the bishop was 
bishop of the tribe, and the territory 
of the tribe marked the extent of his 
diocese. But the bishopstool was not 
necessarily placed in the chief town of 
the tribe or in any town at all; 
indeed the tribe had not necessarily 
any chief town to place it in. One 
of the changes which began just be- 
fore the Norman Conquest and which 
went on after it was the removal 
of bishops’ sees from villages and 
small towns to the great cities. In 
the documents about the translation 
of the see of Devonshire from Cre- 
diton to Exeter, the Pope, Leo the 
Ninth, expresses his wonder that in 
England the bishopstool was not always 
placed in a city. Here, it will be seen, 
the “city” is taken for granted: the 
argument is not that the place where 
the bishopstool is shall be called a city ; 
the city already exists, and the bishop- 
stool ought to be in it. Exeter does not 
become a city becauseit is madea bishop- 
ric ; it is chosen to be a bishopric be- 
cause it is already a city. With this 
language of Pope Leo the language of 
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Domesday exactly agrees. Places are 
there spoken of as cities which were 
not bishoprics, though some of them 
became bishopries in after times. Such 
are Oxford and Gloucester, both Domes- 
day cities, from which the title passed 
away and afterwards came back again. 
The name is applied also in Domesday 
to some towns which have never be- 
come bishoprics. Iam not sure that 
without book I can make an exact 
list, but Iam pretty sure that Shrews- 
bury and Colchester are among them. 
Exeter, Lincoln, Chester, places to 
which bishopries had lately been 
moved, naturally rank as cities. The 
whole evidence of Domesday goes 
against the notion of there being any 
connexion between bishopric and city, 
except that a city was a proper place 
to plant a bishopric in. The places 
to which the name of city is given are 
clearly the great and important towns, 
some of them Roman chesters, some of 
them English settlements which had 
greatly outstripped their fellows, towns 
which were local centres and something 
more, towns which had more or less 
of an independent municipal constitu- 
tion, which had magistrates, laws, and 
customs of their own, sometimes even 
a certain measure of authority over the 
surrounding country. To such towns 
the name of civitates, borrowed from 
Gaulish usage, was very naturally 
given, whether they were bishoprics 
or not. Sometimes they had bishops, 
sometimes not; but the age of the 
Norman Conquest tended to connect 
the notions of city and bishoprie by 
the systematic translation of bishop- 
ries from smaller places to cities. 
Exactly opposite to the Domesday 
notion of a city is that which has cer- 
tainly been prevalent for several cen- 
turies. This is the doctrine that a 
city is a town which is or has been a 
bishopric, and that, when a bishopric 
is placed in a town, that town, if it 
does not become a city without more 
ado, has at any rate a right to be for- 
mally created a city. This doctrine is 
certainly as old as the time of Henry 
the Eighth ; I think I can see signs of 


it as early as the time of Richard the 
First. Let us first look to the later 
time. All the towns in which Henry 
the Eighth founded bishoprics have 
ever since been called cities, even 
though one of them, Westminster, 
lost its bishopric almost as soon as 
it was founded. Now Henry’s charter 
of foundation of the bishopric of 
Gloucester contains a clause provid- 
ing that henceforth the town (vi//a) 
of Gloucester shall be called the 
city (civitas) of Gloucester. I pre- 
sume that there is something to the 
same effect in the other charters: 
if there is not, so much the better; 
in that case, the other new cities must 
have acquired the rank by usage. 
That is to say, it must have been taken 
for granted that the seat of a bishopric 
became a city ipso facto, a belief which 
would prove yet more than a formal 
creation. Now it is to be noticed that 
in this case of Gloucester the charter 
did but restore the town to the rank 
which it held in Domesday, and the 
like is the case with Oxford. The fact 
that Gloucester ranks as a city in the 
Great Survey must have been for- 
gotten when Henry the Eighth thought 
it necessary to raise it to the rank of 
acity. It is plain that by that time 
the notions of bishopric and city had 
become so closely tied together that, 
as Gloucester was not a bishopric, its 
ancient dignity had altogether passed 
out of mind. 

If I were writing in the midst of 
books, 1 dare say I could find some 
passages or documents which might 
illustrate the steps by which the doc- 
trine of Domesday changed into the 
opposite doctrine which is implied in 
Henry the Eighth’s Gloucester charter. 
Writing from memory, I can only men- 
tion on one side that, what one would 
hardly have expected, Wareham ap- 
pears as acity in the Gesta Stephani, 
and also call attention to a most 
remarkable passage in Richard of 
the Devizes, which looks the other 
way. The Jew who describes the 
several English towns to the French 
boy—one of the cleverest bits of 
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satire anywhere—says that Rochester 
and Chichester were mere villages 
or small towns (vicw/i) which had 
no right to be called cities, except 
that they were the seats of bishops— 
amines is the pagan word which is put 
into the Hebrew mouth. Thisis a rather 
irreverent way of speaking of two 
immemorial chesters ; but it clearly im- 
plies that, about the beginning of legal 
memory, it was believed that the pre- 
sence of a bishop gave the rank of a 
city to a town which otherwise would 
have no claim to it. This is much the 
same as the doctrine of the Gloucester 
charter, much the same as the doctrine 
which was generally held till quite 
lately. By virtue of it the title of 
city was given by usage—whether 
always by law I cannot say—to any 
place, great and small, which could 
boast of a bishopstool, while it was 
refused to the greatest town which had 
none. The cities of England and 
Wales ranged from London to Llan- 
daff, while Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham were not cities. Some 
cities, as Peterborough and West- 
minster, had no municipal corpora- 
tion; some, as Ely, had neither 
municipal corporation nor represen- 
tation in Parliament. These last 
answered exactly to the description 
givep by the Jew to the French boy. 
So it was, certainly from Henry the 
Eighth, perhaps from Richard the 
First, down to our own time. Whence 
did such a doctrine come? I can only 
say that it must have come from Gaul 
in some shape or other. There is 
nothing in Old-English practice or Old- 
English language to suggest it. Till 
King William came into England, or 
at least till King Edward began to 
take to French ways, men could do 
nothing but call York a burh and 
Northampton a burh, though York 
had a bishop and Northampton had 


none, And, curiously enough, neither 
King Edward nor King William, 


though they taught people to dis- 

tinguish certain places as civitates, 

ever taught them that civitas 

and bishopric were the same thing. 
No. 355.—voL. Lx. 


Yet we may be none the less sure 
that the notion of the connexion 
of city and bishopric was practically a 
French importation. Practically the 
bishoprics of Gaul answered to the 
civitates ; so, under French influences, 
though not according to French formal 
practice, the doctrine came to be esta- 
blished in England that no town but 
a bishop’s see could be a city, and that 
every town in which a bishop's see 
was placed either at once became a 
city or had a right to be made one. 
After Henry the Eighth the question 
did not come up again till our own 
time. In the times between no new 
bishoprics were created ; consequently, 
according to the rule which was by 
this time established, no towns were 
promoted to the rank of cities. In 
our day we have seen a good many. 
The first new bishopric since Henry 
the Eighth’s time was Ripon in the 
reign of William the Fourth. Ripon 
calls itself a city. Can anybody tell 
me how it became one? Was it made 
a city by royal proclamation, or did 
it take the name of “city” without 
asking, as soon as it hada bishop? I 
do not exactly remember. Or is it 
just possible that the rank of Ripon 
as a city has something to do with 
that wonderful legend of a charter 
from West-Saxon Alfred in which 
people at Ripon gravely believed two 
or three years back? The next was 
Manchester, and from Manchester 
onwards there is no doubt. Man- 
chester was undoubtedly made a city 
by royal proclamations But, unless 
my memory quite fails me, it was not 
made a city till some time after it be- 
came a bishopric, not till the question 
had been raised whether it did not 
become a city at once by virtue of 
being a bishopric. I have some in- 
distinct remembrance of a story about 
a document being brought before a 
judge in which mention was made of 
the “city of Manchester.” The judge 
rejected the paper on the ground that 
there was no such city, and then 
Manchester was made a city by pro- 
clamation. Some Manchester friend 
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will doubtless be able to say whether 
my memory is accurate as to this 
story; but there is no doubt that 
Manchester became a city by procla- 
mation, and that the proclamation did 
not immediately follow on the founda- 
tion of the bishopric. More lately 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Suint Albans, 
Truro, Wakefield—I am not sure of 
the chronological order — have all 
received the same promotion. In 
all these cases the foundation of 
the bishopric has been speedily 
followed by a royal proclamation 
raising the borough to the rank of a 
city. This is exactly according to the 
doctrine implied in Henry the Eighth’s 
Gloucester charter. The foundation 
of the bishopric does not make the 
borough a city, but it gives it a right 
to be made one. And, just as among 
the older sees, the new list takes in 
towns of very different classes, from 
Liverpool down to disfranchised Saint 
Albans. Still the line must be drawn 
somewhere; there is one bishop’s see 
on which it would have been too 
grotesque to bestow the rank of a 
city. Leofric of Exeter and Remigius 
of Lincoln would have thought it 
passing strange that, when a bishopric 
was to be founded in Nottingham- 
shire, it should be founded at South- 
well and not at Nottingham. But our 
time seems to have gone back from 
Leofric and Remigius to Saint David 
and Saint Cuthberht, and we now 
have in the episcopal village of South- 
well an inland fellow of Menevia and 
Lindisfarn. Ip, looked carefully for 
some time to see whether a proclama- 
tion would come making Southwell 
into a city; but I have not seen it 
yet. 

And now comes a royal proclama- 
tion of quite another character, one 
not according to recent precedents, 
but which would have pleased Gregory 
of Tours and the compilers of Domes- 
day. Gregory wondered why Dijon 
was not a city ; many may have won- 
dered why Birmingham was not one. 
But now that great borough has be- 
come a city, purely on the strength of 


its civil greatness, without any refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical arrangements. 
We have now in England one bishop’s 
see which is not a city, one city which 
is not a bishop’s see. To me at least 
this seems to be a happy return to 
the reasonable language of Domesday. 
The creation of cities, once begun, will 
perhaps not stop. Modern greatness 
may plead for Leeds and Bradford ; 
ancient memories may say something 
for Shrewsbury and Nottingham. 


And now for a word or two about 
Dundee. As I am nota Scotch lawyer 
nor a Scotchman at all—though I was 
once asked on board a steamer bound 
for America whether I was not a 
Scotchman, because I looked so intelli- 
gent—I will not make so bold as to 
risk any opinion as to what makes 
a city in Scotland. In Wilkinson’s 
Atlas, from which I first learned geo- 
graphy, it was said that Scotland had 
four cities which were also univer- 
sities, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Saint Andrews. Was this meant 
to imply that in Scotland the rank of 
city depended on having an university ? 
Anyhow this rule would cut off all 
connexion between city and bishopric. 
For there were several Scottish bishop- 
rics which had no universities, while 
at Edinburgh the rather modern uni- 
versity was at least older than the 
still more modern bishopric. But is 
the list right? Is not Perth a city? 
And I saw some years back a long 
argument, by which it was said that 
Mr. Gladstone had been convinced, to 
prove that Dunfermline was a city. 
Into these deep matters I will not pry. 
I wish only to say a little about the 
consequence which is supposed to fol- 
low on the elevation of Dundee to the 
rank of a city. It appears that the 
Provost of Dundee, and many (not all) 
people in Dundee, believe that, now 
the burgh has become a city, its Pro- 
vost has ipso facto become a Lord 
Provost. I have read the new charter, 
and it contains not a word about the 
matter ; but I do not at all deny that 
the Provost of Dundee may very 

















rightly be called a Lord Provost, if 
mankind in general choose to call him 
so. The question sets one thinking as 
to the application of the word “ Lord”, 
as a mere complimentary title, to any- 
body. Is there any law but that of 
usage which makes a man Lord Pro- 
vost, Lord Mayor, Lord Bishop, Lord 
anything, save only the lord of the 
manor, whose lordship is not an honor- 
ary title, but a legal fact? I once 
wrote an article on “Titles” in an- 
other periodical, in which I tried to 
divide “titles” into three classes. 
There are those which simply express 
a fact, the fact that a certain man 
holds a certain rank or office, as Duke, 
Bishop, General, Mayor, Provost, any 
other. There are complimentary peri- 
phrases, attributing to the holder of 
the rank or office some virtue which 
is supposed to be appropriate to it, 
Holiness, Majesty, Grace, any other. 
And there are complimentary adjec- 
tives, which do the same thing in 
another shape, calling him Noble, 
Honourable, Reverend, anything else. 
And I tried to show that these two 
last classes had arisen simply through 
usage. Men once called a man, specially 
a powerful man, whom they wished to 
please anything that they thought 
would please him; then the thing 
gradually stiffened by usage; each 
rank or office got its own compliment- 
ary periphrasis and its own compli- 
mentary adjective. There was no 
longer any field for ingenuity in de- 
vising something which would please 
the Prince or the Duke. The Prince 
must be Highness and the Duke must 
be Grace ; it would be bad manners 
either not to use those periphrases or 
to use any others. Still the whole 
thing is matter of usage, even if usage 
is sometimes confirmed by law. The 
Queen often grants to a certain person 
a certain precedence; the person to 
whom it is granted is at once called 
Lord, Lady, Honourable, whatever 
title custom has attached to that par- 
ticular degree ; but the Queen’s grant 
of precedence says nothing about the 
conventional title. On the other 
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hand, without venturing into more 
august regions, it is certain that a 
royal proclamation not only gave 
County Court Judges a certain pre- 
cedence, but prescribed for them a 
very ungrammatical description, that 
of “‘His Honour Judge A.” So it is 
surely with the title of “Lord”, as 
applied to Provosts, Mayors, holders 
of office of any kind, It at least 
began in usage, even if in some cases 
usage may have been sanctioned by 
formal authority. The older way of 
speaking, not “Lord ”’, but “my Lord” 
this or that, “my Lord Mayor” and 
so forth, shows how the phrase came 
into use. It exactly answers to the 
language of the Old Testament, where 
the stranger is addressed as “my lord”, 
and the speaker calls himself “thy 
servant”’. When most people were the 
“men ” of some “lord”, to calla great 
man “my lord” was for the speaker 
to profess himself, if only in courtesy, 
the “man” of that “lord”. The 
same thing is done whenever anybody 
begins a letter with “Sir”, that is 
“Senior”, the equivalent of “ Domi- 
nus”, and ends it with “‘ your obedient 
servant”. I feel sure that this is the 
true origin of all these uses of the 
lordly title. We must further remem- 
ber that the title of “ lord” has 
nothing to do with peerage ; all peers 
are lords, that is, they are persons to 
whom it is becoming for others to pro- 
fess a homage of courtesy; but many 
are lords who are not peers, that is, 
there are many besides peers to whom 
it is becoming to profess it. We now in 
common talk speak of any peer under 
a duke as * Lord A.’’, and in the lowest 
rank of peerage, “Lord” has, in all 
but the most formal language, dis- 
placed the proper title of “Baron”’. 
But “ Lord” is not the formal title of 
any degree of peerage, and the old 
way of speaking, “my lord Duke”, 
“my lord of A.”, showed how it came 
in as a customary title. In some 
official cases that old way of speak- 
ing is still kept on. Every one knows 
how the Lords of the Council are 
spoken of by devoted subordinates as 
p 2 
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It would seem then that, 


“my Lords 
in strictness, “ Lord”’ is a title which 
other people should give to a man, but 
which he should not take to himself. 
And in many formule this rule is still 


followed. The Lord Chancellor— 
“Lord High Chancellor”, because there 
are many smaller chancellors—and 
the Lord Chief Justice write them- 
selves “C.” and “C.J.” So does the 
Lord Mayor of London. “ A. Mayor” 
stands as the heading of his formal 
acts. This surely marks the way in 
which the lordly title came to be 
habitually given to the chief magis- 
trates of two cities in England, four 
perhaps in Scotland, and I believe one 
only in Ireland. The dignity of the 
Mayors of London and York was so 
great that their citizens habitually 
called them “my Lord ”; that is, they 
habitually professed to be their “men”. 
In other places custom treated the 
Mayor with somewhat less honour, 
and instead of “ Lord” gave him no 
higher title of address than “ Master”. 
“Mr. Mayor” we know everywhere : 
“ My Lord Mayor” is confined to two 
cities only. 

I am far from saying that a formal 
grant of the lordly title to a Mayor— 
or to anybody else—is impossible. I 
cannot here in Sicily prove a negative. 
I remember John Richard Green once 
saying something about a grant of 
the kind from Richard the Second to 
the Mayor of York. A mere grant 
of precedence would exactly fall in 
with what I have been saying. <A 
direct grant of the title of “ Lord 
Mayor” would be rather odd, as it 
would amount to a command to the 
citizens of York to speak of their 
Mayor as “my Lord”. The homage 
would thus be no longer a voluntary 
offering. Still such a grant is pos- 
sible ; though I feel certain that, if it 
ever was made, it was a mere confir- 
mation of an usage which had already 
grown up. 


Now specially as to Dundee. It is 


for Scotchmen, and specially for Scotch 
lawyers, to tell us how it comes about 
that the title of “Lord” is so much 
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more common among Scotch than 
among English officials. In our present 
immediate line four Provosts seem to 
be called “ Lord” to two Mayors. One 
thing in the matter is certain, that, 
whatever there may have been in a 
charter of Richard the Second about 
the lordship of the Mayor of York, 
there is nothing in the charter of 
Queen Victoria about any lordship in 
the Provost of Dundee. His lordship 
is inferred from the grant of the 
rank of city to the burgh. Scotch 
lawyers or Scotch antiquaries must 
say whether there is anything in this 
or not. To me at least it seems strange 
if it should be so ; but there are many 
things in Scotch law which do seem 
strange to Englishmen. I can better 
judge of another point on which some- 
thing has been said at Dundee. It 
appears that it was formerly the cus- 
tom of Dundee to call the Provost 
“Lord Provost”, but that the title 
has gone out of use for a century or 
two. In the absence of an authorita- 
tive statement of Scotch law to the 
contrary, I should say that this fact 
settled the whole case. The burgesses 
of Dundee were in ancient times very 
respectful to their Provost ; they called 
him “my Lord”. Latterly, perhaps 
to their discredit, they have dealt with 
him less respectfully. It is now hoped 
that, being raised to the rank of citizens, 
they will become as respectful as their 
remoter forefathers were, and will talk 
of their Provost as “‘ my Lord Provost”. 
Perhaps it is right that they should ; 
but—in the absence of any such state- 
ment of law as I before hinted at—it 
would seem that the matter rests 
wholly with themselves ; it is certain 
that the Queen in no way orders them 
to do so. Perhaps indeed it is better 
that there should be no ordering in 
the case: the homage will be more 
precious if it comes as a free gift. In 
my view of the case, if mankind in 
general and the citizens of Dundee in 
particular can agree for a century or 
two to call the Provost of Dundee “ My 
Lord Provost”, he will have as good a 
right to the lordly title as the Mayor 














of London and the Provost of Edin- 
burgh. If no such agreement can be 
had, one may fear that he must re- 
main the fellow of the Mayor of Birm- 
ingham. It might be hardly civil 
to quote the answer of the Spartan 
—was it not a Spartan /—to the Ma- 
cedonian king’s demand for divine 
worship: “If Alexander will be a 
god, let him’’. A possible Lord Pro- 
vost is a graver personage than a 
heathen deity. We cannot venture 
to say, “If the Provost of Dundee will 
bea Lord Provost, let him”. For, if my 
theory is right, a Lord Provost, a Lord 
anything, is not made but grows. He 
must wait for the lordly title to come 
to him from some quarter; he must 
not take honour upon himself. He 
must wait for other people to say, 
“You are our lord: we are your 
men”; he must not himself say, “I 
am your lord: you are my men”. 
For it is only by courtesy that they 
are his men ; and courtesy is essentially 
a free will offering. 





I have been driven to write some- 
what superficially on a matter which 
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is really a curious one, because I have 
just now no means of making myself 
certain on any point on which I may 
feel doubtful. It is hard to prove 
negatives in any case; it is harder 
still when you have no books to turn 
to. Ihave therefore tried to be as 
little positive as I could on any point, 
so that, if I am not right, I may at 
least not be wrong. Some points that 
I have started well deserve being 
worked out more fully than I could 
work them out in any case; for they 
would call for special, and often for 
local, knowledge. My only fear is lest 
a proclamation should really have been 
issued granting the rank of a city to 
Southwell. Then I should be in evil 
case. But I looked out very carefully 
for it for a good while after the 
foundation of the bishopric, and I do 
not think it is likely to have been put 
forth since I left the great island of 
the Ocean for the great island of the 
Mediterranean. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


CaTANIA, March. 
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At Lord Falkland’s court of intel- 
lect at Great Tew,—that delightful 
manor thrown open like a perpetual 
salon to worthy visitors, where Oxford 
scholars would arrive, order their bed- 
room, give notice of their intention to 
be present at dinner, and betake them- 
selves to the library to read or talk,— 
there was at one time a constant and 
an honoured guest. 

This was a certain Fellow of Merton, 
by name John Earles, some ten years 
older than his host, and so devoted to 
his lordship that, as he himself tells 
us, he gave all the time that he could 
make his own to cultivating his society. 
And at first this was a good deal, for 
he was not a busy man; besides his 
Fellowship at Merton, he was only 
chaplain to Lord Pembroke, and vicar 
of a distant Wiltshire parish to which 
he paid but few visits. Between him 
and Lord Falkland there was a kind 
of intellectual bargain; they read 
Greek together, and John said that 
he learnt more than he taught, and 
that he was amply repaid for his 
exertion by the fresh, lively light that 
that sympathetic mind cast upon the 
great variety of subjects which passed 
under review in that high argumenta- 
tive atmosphere. 

John was known to his friends as 
a singularly sweet-tempered, amiable 
man, one who could count no enemies 
—with the faults of a scholar, it is 
true, his hair tangled, his canonical 
coat dusty, slovenly and negligent in 
his habits ; a bad man of business, and 
a forgetful, absent-minded fellow. But 
they condoned these faults as being 
so unconscious, the externals of a 
character which could afford to dis- 
pense with social advantages; the 
result of a dreamy yet active mind, 
so bent upon reverie and so strenuous 
in thought that it could not bear to 
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waste time and trouble upon things 
that were so undeniably unimportant. 
Genuine absent- mindedness has a great 
charm for thoughtful men; when it is 
the index of deliberate abstraction, 
they are apt to look upon it almost 
enviously, as the sign of a high aloof- 
ness from ordinary sublunary anxieties, 
an aloofness which they are themselves 
unable to command. 

John was in the habit of thinking 
a great deal about his fellow-men ; he 
was not philosophising nor calculating 
nor recording in those ruminating 
periods. He had keen eyes, that un- 
tidy, peering scholar, and when others 
talked he listened. He examined their 
features curiously; he dwelt with 
inward delight upon their instinctive 
gestures—the tones of their voices, 
the twinkling of their brows, the 
twitching of their hands ; he did not 
moon and generalise; his taste was 
for the special, the particular, the 
individual, the characteristic. And 
every now and then, when pen and 
paper lay in his way, he would scribble 
off a rough sketch, as an artist jots 
down heads and limbs, towers and 
copses on his blotting-paper, a mental 
caricature of one of the strange fellows 
that he was for ever encountering in 
the world. Written on loose sheets, 
sometimes lying in his desk, sometimes 
left on the table, sometimes dropped 
over a friend’s shoulder, he set no 
store on these fragments; he did 
not hand them round with affected 
carelessness, and come down with his 
bed-candle to search for them when 
all the world was up stairs. He had 
no idea of rushing into print, no 
ambition connected with the publisher. 
The figure with all its oddities had 
risen in his mind, and he had the 
whim to describe it. Done for the 
moment, he had but a momentary 























interest in it; and like the Sibyl, he 
saw the wind whirl the leaves about 
without regard to the precious char- 
acters they bore. 

Once or twice the humour took him 
to sketch himself, to outline such 
lineaments of his own as he had seen 
reflected in the looks and welcomes 
of his friends; to recall for his own 
amusement a humorous situation or 
two over which he had often made 
secret merriment, In words too inti- 
mate not to be autobiographical he 
had written of the downright scholar 
whose “perplexitye of mannerliness 
will not let him feed, and he is sharp 
set at an argument when he should 
cut his meate.” With a twinkling 
eye, thinking of the stable-gate at 
Tew and the big horse-block, he says 
how such an one “ascends a horse 
somewhat sinisterly, though not on 
the left side, and they both goe 
jogging in grief together ;” he tells 
how he “cannot speak to a Dogge in 
his own dialect, and understands 
Greeke better than the language of 
a Falconer.” 

But like the squire who puts up 
with trespassing and yet draws the 
line at poaching, he had suddenly to 
show his hand. To have his witty 
distinctions quoted, to see them go to 
form another’s stock-in-trade—that he 
could put up with; it was merely 
another grotesque turn among the 
oddities of humanity that he was 
never tired of observing. But when 
without his leave, those fly-sheets, 
those scrawls and sketches on which 
he had set so little store, suddenly 
appeared in print garnered by some 
careful hand, then he flung himself 
into the world with a_ kind of 
challenge. Like Virgil he dared them 
to finish what they had professed to 
begin, and for himself he proceeded 
to finish what some one else had begun 
for him. 

He did not set his name to the 
book, but allowed the world to know 
who was the author. He affixed a 
preface with the fictitious name of 
Edward Blount, in which he professes 
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to bring forth to the light, as it were, 
infants which the father would have 
smothered ; but the preface is so void 
of partiality, it makes so little attempt 
to compliment the book or to insist, as 
even the most judicial friend would 
have done, on the merits of the work, 
that it is evidently by the hand of the 
author,—and the author is evidently 
a modest man. 

Authors have only been able to wake 
and find themselves famous since the 
days of improved communication ; but 
John Earles found himself famous as 
soon as the little ripple of delight 
could permeate to the outskirts of 
society. The book was so new and 
bright, the humour was so penetrating 
and yet so kind, and it was above all 
so innocent in its wisdom, that the 
reading world seized upon it with 
delight. 

This fame resulting from so slender 
and nugatory a performance was a 
strange surprise to Earles, and had 
he not been a man who was apt all 
through his life to be surprised at his 
own successes, it might have turned 
his brain ; but he broke off and wrote 
no more, at least in that manner. In 
five years the book ran through eight 
editions ; and with the exception of 
adding a score of pieces to one of the 
editions—pieces which at his friends’ 
earnest solicitation he gathered out of 
accumulated papers—he wrote nothing 
else in that kind. Nay, he was so 
austere, that he had suppressed many 
sheets in the first edition because there 
was a dash of coarseness which had 
somehow invaded their fibre. 

He rose quickly in the world after 
this, and no one envied him or would 
have detracted from him ; he bore his 
greatness so quietly and salted it so 
well with gratitude that it never was 
anything but pure and fragrant. 

The Earl of Pembroke was Lord 
Chamberlain and took his chaplain to 
Court, where he conciliated so many, 
and showed himself of such even and 
gracious temper, and possessed of so 
genial an authority, that when Dr. 
Duppa was made Bishop of Sarum, 
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John Earles stepped quickly into the 
post of tutor to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards that most gracious monarch, 
Charles IT. 

When kings were kings, Arsenius 
was something of a potentate. A 
prince’s tutor might without absurdity 
reflect that he held a high and solemn 
charge. The education of any human 
being is that; and the education of 
one born to rank and greatness will 
always be a serious undertaking, just 
because he is capable of being such a 
power in the world and of influencing 
so large a number of people; but the 
education of a king had something 
national about it, and a tutor who 
could really affect such a pupil’s 
character might hope to react upon 
a large section of the community. 

Charles II. was undeniably a clever 
man, and made the most of a very 
difficult position. He was not a high- 
minded man in any sense of the word, 
and he was hopelessly, irretrievably 
frivolous. If he had been ambitious 
or serious, terrible complications might 
have ensued; he would either have 
fretted himself into madness or 
the country into civil war. Fortu- 
nately he did neither, but stood in a 
spectatorial attitude, watching the 
world through wicked, humorous eyes, 
living a low kind of life among lazy 
friends, and sauntering through difli- 
culties which would have wrecked an 
earnest man. A character like this 
is sure to have appreciated such a 
tutor, but he was probably far too 
cold and careless for Earles ever to 
have influenced him. Charles II. must 
have been a hopeless case from the 
beginning. A clever man in a very 
great position, without a touch of 
generosity or affection in his nature, 
is for the educational experimentalist 
2 hopeless case ; and though we cannot 
trace any good strain in Charles to the 
effect of Karles’ influence, yet it was 
something to have conciliated such a 
prince’s liking and to retain his 
esteem. 

John had just been made Chancellor 
of Sarum Church, and had just taken 





possession of one of those sweet gabled 
and mullioned houses of gray stone, 
where gardens run down to the placid, 
clear chalk-stream wandering through 
its water-meadows,—when the troubles 
began. A man such as John had never 
a doubt as to his policy: he had no 
sort of sympathy with the Puritans ; 
their total lack of humour and delicacy 
disgusted him as much as anything 
human could disgust him ; and he was 
not a man who clung with any hanker- 
ing to houses and lands. He threw up 
all his appointments and went across 
the sea to his master ; and at one time 
or another gave him in instalments 
all the scanty fortune he had put 
aside. 

He lived to be rewarded; no one 
was so eminently in his master’s eye. 
At the Restoration he was made Dean 
of Westminster, then Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and then on Duppa’s death went 
back to Sarum as its Bishop ; and he 
remained through it all the most 
simple-minded ecclesiastic that ever sat 
upon athrone. An easy task enough 
nowadays, when priests move among 
statesmen as a lamb moves among 
wolves,—so far as worldly prospects are 
concerned. If a Body expects to be 
disestablished and disendowed within 
a decade, that will preserve humility 
under worldly trappings, like the skull- 
beaker at Norwegian feasts; but in 
those days, when a bishop was in 
reality a petty prince, when he and 
his brethren made up nearly a third 
of the House of Peers, when their 
title to Church revenues was held (as 
it was in the first flush of the Restora- 
tion) as safer than many a country 
gentleman’s, and as rather more sacred 
than the king’s,—a courtier and a 
scholar, clad in pomp, dignified by 
secular observance and sanctified by 
heavenly authority, may be excused if 
he is a little corrupted by the flush of 
dignity ; and to be gentle and natural 
and simple-minded under such an ac- 
cession of respect signifies an unfailing 
plenitude of humility’s saving spring. 

Perhaps ill-health may have con- 
tributed a little to this balance and 




















sanity of mind ; it is a wonderful tonic 
in the midst of riotous prosperity. At 
any rate the Bishop died of a very 
painful disease which had long troubled 
him, in the sixty-fifth year of his age ; 
he died at his own dear Oxford, and 
was buried in the chapel of his college, 
where he had first practised the piety 
that made his life so wholesome all 
along. A quaint and pompous epitaph 
there describes him as “ Angel of the 
Church of Worcester, afterwards Angel 
of the Church of Sarum, and now 
Angel of the Church Triumphant. 
(Ecclesia Angelus Vigornensis, postmodo 
Sarisburiensis, jam triumphantis.)” 
At Salisbury, in the Palace, there 
is no portrait of him, but there is one 
at Westminster; and in a Wiltshire 
farm-house, not far from Sarum, there 
are portraits, rude and ill-drawn, of 
himself and his wife. This lady is 
buried in a little churchyard, Strat- 
ford-sub-Castle, that lies below the 
huge embanked mound of Old Sarum, 
overshadowed by a pleasant avenue 
of limes. It was stiil rather an un- 
popular thing for a bishop to marry. 
Hardly more than half-a-century before, 
Abbot, a predecessor of Earles at 
Sarum, had been so seolded and threat- 
ened by his actual as well as spiritual 
brother, the Primate, for marrying 
when in Episcopal Orders, that he died 
of a broken heart. Earles was not so 
severely handled : we hear little of the 
marriage, except that he was happy in 
it. His wife lived and died unnoticed : 
in those days bishops’ wives were made 
even less of than they are now. He 
himself took no prominent place ; 
it is probable that he was uncon- 
sciously drawn into the tide of practical 
affairs. At any rate for some reason 
he left next to nothing behind him 
besides the little book aforesaid; he 
wrote a few epitaphs and dedica- 
tions, translated the “Icon Basiliké ” 
into Latin, and had nearly finished 
translating Hooker’s “ Polity” into 
the same language, when he died. 
The latter was lost through the care- 
lessness of servants, who threw it into 
a waste-paper bin, and used it to wrap 
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up butter and cheese. And perhaps 
one may be excused for saying that it 
was not a very inappropriate ending 
for it ; why a man of brisk and original 
mind should ever have engaged in this 
dismal hack-work is the real problem. 
His contemporaries echo the loss with 
a howl of dismay that could hardly 
have been greater had Hooker's 
original manuscript itself been lost. 
Perhaps the Bishop wished to correct 
the impression he had created by his 
earlier book,—as Maurice used to buy 
up copies of “ Eustace Conway,”—and 
so engaged in a graver and more appro- 
priate work; he could hardly have 
selected one which could have been at 
once so decorous and so dull. Anyhow, 
the destruction of this document will 
be received by the modern student 
with, to say the least, equanimity. 

We may now turn to a closer study 
of the book by which he still deserves 
to be well known, “The Microcosmo- 
graphy,” or, to give a free rendering, 
“Jottings from the Note-book of a 
Minute Philosopher.” 

This kind of writing was a favourite 
with the age ; men were beginning to 
turn from the solemn impersonalities 
of chivalry and from the restricted 
limitations of the drama, to a more 
minute analysis of character, to a 
spectatorial interest in the more un- 
pleasing types of which humanity 
affords such numerous instances. It 
was the foreshadowing of the modern 
novel ; but it is of course a somewhat 
elementary form of delineation of char- 
acter. Its elementariness consists in 
the fact that the characters are labelled 
and classified : there can be no mistake 
about the effects intended to be pro- 
duced, and the success of such work 
would depend upon the humour, the 
verisimilitude, the liveliness of the 
portraiture. There is consequently a 


great want of that complexity which 
is at once the delight and the despair 
of the draughtsman of human cha- 
racter, and such sketches are therefore 
as inferior to fine creations of charac- 
ter, as studies of expression like Le 
3run’s, where the whole skill of the 
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artist is directed to the production of 
a single effect, are inferior to a noble 
portrait. 

The aim of the Microcosmogra- 
phist is to add touch after touch, 
every one of which shall indicate in 
different phases, from different points 
of view, the same actual character- 
istic; just as the physiognomist in 
imaginary portraits endeavours to 
make eyes, ears, mouth and brow all 
bear the same stamp and illustrate 
the same expression. It is a con- 
centration of effects as opposed to a 
combination of causes. Theophrastus, 
of course, and Aristotle are the fathers 
of the art; besides Earles, Hall and 
Overbury are the best of the English 
School. 

What will at once strike the reader 
is the exceedingly miscellaneous and 
at the same time humorous nature of 
the contents. Under the general 
designation of character we have “ A 
Childe, a meere dull Physitian, an 
Alderman, a younger Brother, a 
Tavern, an old College Butler, a Pot- 
poet, a Baker, The Common Singing 
Men, a Bowle-alley, a She-precise 
Hypocrite, a Trumpeter, a meere 
Complemental man, Paul’s Walk, a 
Stayed Man,” &e. ; still the character- 
sketches formed by far the most 
considerable parts of these. 

As instances of Earles’ humour take 
the following extract. 

THE Antiquary. Hee will go you forty 
miles to see a Saint’s well, or ruined Abbey ; 
and if there be but a Crosse or a stone foot- 
stool in the way hee’ll be considering it so 
long till he forget his journey. . . . His very 
attire is that which is the eldest out of 
fashion, and you mavy pick a criticism out 
of his Breeches. He never looks upon 
himself till he is grey-haired, and then he 
is pleased at his own antiquity. His grave 
does not fright him, because he has been 
us‘ to sepulehers, and he likes Death the 
better, because it vathers him to his 
fathers. 

Or the following, from “ A Plaine 
Country-Fellow.” 

He seems to have the judgment of 
Nebuchadnezar ; for his conversation is 
among beasts, and his tallons none of the 





shortest, only he eats not grasse, because 
he loves not Sallets [salads]. He expostu- 
lates with his Oxen very understandingly, 
and speaks Gee and Ree better than 
English. His mind is not much distracted 
with objects, but if a good Fat Cow come 
in his way, he stands dumb and astonisht, 
and though his haste be never so greate, 
will fix here half an houre’s contemplation. 


Or this, 
Dunne.”’ 


from “A  Universitie 


He is like a rejected acquaintance, hunts 
those that care not for his company, and 
he knows it well enough ; yet he will not 
away. The sole place to supply him is the 

suttery, where he takes grievous use upon 
your name, and he is one much wrought 
upon with good Beere and Rhetorick. 


This may illustrate his penetration 
and sagacity of observation. 


A Suspicious May. It shall goe hard 
but you must abuse him whether you will 
orno. Not a word ean be spoke but nips 
him somewhere. .. You shall have him go 
fretting out of company with some twenty 
quarrels to every man, stung and gall’d, 
and no man knows less the oceasion than 
they that have given it. 


Or this, from “The Blunt Man,” 


He is exceeding in love with his Humour, 
which makes him always profess and pro- 
claim it ; and you must take what he says 
patiently, because he is a plaine man ; his 
nature is his excuse still and other men’s 
Tyrant, for he must speake his mind, and 
that is his worst, thongh he love to teach 
others he is teaching himself, 


“The Scepticke in Religion,” a 
habit of mind with which Earles had 
little sympathy, is well drawn. 


The Fathers jostle him from one side to 
the other ; now Sosinas and Vorstius afresh 
torture him, and he agrees with none worse 
than himself. He puts his foot into Heresies 
tenderly, as a cat in the water, and pulls it 
out again, and still something unanswered 
delays him ; yet he bears away some parcel] 
of each, and you may sooner pick all 
Religions out of him than one. He cannot 
think so many wise men can be in error, 
nor so many honest men out of the way, 
and his wonder is doubled when he sees 
these oppose one another. In summe his 
whole lite is a question and his salvation a 
greater, which death only concludes, and 
then he is resolved. 
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But there is, beside these sharp 
stinging sentences, a lovely view of 
gentle tenderness in his writing. “A 
Childe,” which opens the series, is one 
of the most exquisite and feeling 
delineations in literature. 


His father has writ him as his own little 
story wherein he reads those days of his 
life that he cannot remember; and sighs 
to see what innocence he has outlived. 
The elder he grows he is a stair lower 
from God, and like his first parent much 
worse in his breeches. Could he put off 
his body with his little coat, he had got 
eternity without a burthen, and exchanged 
one heaven for another. 


But it would be easy to quote and 
quote and give no real idea of the 
fertility, the wit, the pathos of the 
man. All humanity is before him, 
and must be handled tenderly because 
he is a part of it himself, and because 
faults, like ugly features, are sent us 


to be modified, perhaps ; to be eradi- 
cated, no! 

The one strain in character which 
throughout afflicts him most, and for 
which he reserves his most distilled 
contempt, is the strain of unreality— 
the affectation whose sin is always to 
please, and which fails so singularly 
of its object. Hypocrisy, pretension, 
falseness—against everything which 
has that lack of simplicity so fatal to 
true life he sets his face. For the 
rest he can hardly read the enigma 
he only states it reverently. Like 
the old Persian poet, he seems to 
say : 


Oh Thou, who Man of baser earth didst 
make, 
And e’en with Paradise devise the Snake : 
For all the Sin wherewith the face of 
Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and 
take ! 
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Visitors who go to Italy to study 
Italian art make a great mistake in 
devoting themselves solely, or even 
mainly, to picture-galleries. Two of 
the principal facts about the great 
Italian painters, and those just the 
facts which make their work most in- 
teresting, cannot so be learned. Italian 
art, alike in its motives and in its 
models, was a reflection of Italian life. 
“It is a constant law,” says Mr. 
Ruskin, “that the greatest men, whe- 
ther poets or painters, live entirely in 
their own age,”—and, he might have 
added, in their own land. The old 
Italian masters painted their ever- 
recurring cycle of religious subjects, 
because those were the subjects in 
which the people around them were 
vitally interested. And we in a later 
age can only enter into the spirit of 
the old pictures by placing ourselves 
at the old point of view. Similarly 
with the types of beauty which the 
Italian masters selected for the setting 
of their sacred legends. They painted 
the fair faces and the beautiful scenery 
that they saw round them. They re- 
presented the Madonna not as a Jewish 
maiden but as an Italian contadina ; 
and the hills beneath which their Holy 
Families took their repose were not 
the mountains that stand round about 
Jerusalem, but those that encircle 
Florence or rise from the horizon of 
Venice. But all these things can be 
seen better in the reality than in the 
painted imitation, and it is only after 
inhaling, as it were, the Italian atmo- 
sphere, that one can properly appre- 
ciate and enjoy Italian art. In the 
matter of landscape most travellers 
would readily admit this fact. Every 
one sees, for instance, that the proper 
preparation for enjoying Titian’s can- 
vases is a drive through Titian’s coun- 
try in the Dolomites. The everlasting 
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hills are the same now as then, and 
one may stand to-day at the very point 
of view—at Caverzano, near Belluno— 
from which Titian took the mountain 
forms and effect of evening light in 
that picture of the ‘ Repose” which 
now hangs in our National Gallery. 
The religious sentiment and thefacial 
type of the Italian peasantry are not so 
easily discernible, but they may still 
occasionally be found in native purity, 
and they are then seen to be not less 
constant to the old configuration than 
are the hills and valleys of their home. 
We had a pretty instance of this fact 
the other day, when we chanced to be 
witnesses of a Passion Play in the lake 
district of Italy. It was a very humble 
audience and a very primitive play. 
The time was not the tourist’s season, 
and there was no cause or desire on 
any side to play to the stranger’s 
gallery. It was a purely native func- 
tion ; and at every turn we, who were 
chance spectators of it, were reminded 
of old pictures at Florence or Venice, 
to the inner meaning of which we had 
often sought in vain to find the clue. 
Here, in the graceful figures and soft 
faces of the peasant players, we re- 
cognised the models of the Italian 
masters; and here, in the sentiment 
of the play and its reception by the 
audience, we saw a living instance of 
the religious feeling which was the 
motive of early Italian art. In the 
pictures the motive is often hard to find 
and still harder to entirely understand. 
Jt is so naive sometimes that it seems 
less than religious, and yet so sincere, 
that it seems more than childish. Who 
that recalls the “‘ Adams and Eves,’ 
the “ Creations,” the “ Last Judg- 
ments,” which he has seen in collec- 
tions of early Italian pictures, will 
not admit that they have more often 
offended than interested him, more 

















often amused than impressed ? But one 
comes to such pictures with a better 
understanding and a fuller sympathy 
after seeing them transferred, as it 
were, from canvas to the real life of 
the peasantry themselves, And, per- 
haps, here and there another visitor 
will find some help towards the enjoy- 
ment of old Italian art in this simple 
record of a Passion Play among the 
Italian lakes. 

We had landed one day in the early 
spring at the principal inn (and, indeed, 
there are not many to boast of) in the 
little town of Orta, on the lake of that 
name. 


That speck of white just on its marge 
Is Pella ; see, in the evening-glow, 

How sharp the silver spear-heads charge, 
When Alp meets heaven in snow ! 


But for all Mr. Browning’s pretty 
poem, Orta is still little known to the 
general body of tourists. Even the 
railway that was opened last year has 
not spoiled the solitude of the spot. 
The long range of Monte Motterone, 
which separates the lake of Orta from 
the Lago Maggiore, still wards off the 
travelling locusts on the north ; the 
hill, surmounted by the ancient tower 
of Buccione, dividing the lake from 
“the waveless plain of Lombardy,” 
still forms a barrier on the south, The 
town of Orta itself, standing on the 
most inaccessible of promontories, has 
a curious old-world look about it com- 
pared with Baveno and Pallanza. 
Here are none of the barracks of 
Bellaggio or palaces of Cadenabbia. 
The old inn stands on the little market- 
place or piazza (it must be a poor town 
indeed that has not self-respect enough 
to christen its open space piazza), and 
sees all the life of the village, or, in- 
deed, of the commune, transacted under- 
neath its windows. Oleanders and 
southern plants stand between the 
pillars of its portico. Some of the 
gardens of Orta are indeed a wonder. 
We have passed great hedge-rows of 
banksia rose, and of glorious yellow 
tea-roses on our way; and now that 
we have come upon the Albergo 8. 
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Giulio, it is a patch of sunshine after 
the narrow overhanging street. The 
landlord welcomes us with old-fashioned 
courtesy, and we enter the weather- 
worn old stone courtyard, built round 
a square open tothe sky, where, as you 
look up, hanging pots of creepers and 
twining plants seem to frame the blue. 
Here, we thought, if anywhere still in 
Italy, we should see some traces of the 
old Italian life ; and we had not long 
to wait. Outside, in the sunny piazza, 
a gipsy encampment had just alighted 
from three gaily-painted green and 
yellow vans, hung with lace curtains 
and containing perfect nests of families, 
like the conjurors’ magic boxes. The 
tiny olive-skinned children tumbled 
about in the dust with a litter of 
puppies, which also formed part of the 
cavalcade. As our windows looked 
directly on to the piazza, and as the 
gipsies took up their abode here for 
several days, we had ample oppor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted with 
them. 

All the domestic arrangements of 
the company were conducted in public, 
and they were a most merry, sunny- 
tempered crew, ever exchanging a laugh 
or a joke with the passers-by. But it 
was two or three days before we learnt 
that the gipsies were strolling players, 
and that a grand dramatic representa- 
tion was preparing. The excitement 
of market day had come and gone, and 
that great weekly festival had almost 
cast the gipsies into shade ; but now 
we observed the men very busily erect- 
ing a marquee at one side of the 
piazza, under the linden trees close to 
the lake. They stopped often, like all 
Italian workmen, for a chat, or a doze, 
or a laugh; but still the tent pro- 
gressed, and by nightfall it was all 
overhung with rough oil-paintings of 
wonderful description, and of bold, not 
to say brilliant, colouring. On one of 
these was depicted a woman with a 
tiger about to spring on her ; on 
another a man being pierced with four 
spears at once (the drawing reminding 
us somewhat of Margaritone) ; but the 
masterpiece was Judas writhing in the 
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flames of hell. Underneath this latter 
work of art a notice in a round elemen- 
tary hand was soon posted up informing 
us that nothing less than the Passion 
Play was to be attempted. Coming 
back from a row on the lake in the 
afternoon, we noticed two pairs of 
dusty little bare legs sticking out of 
the tent. These we found belonged to 
the two most troublesome of the babies, 
a ubiquitous little boy and girl, who 
had the knack of being everywhere at 
once and mostly in the way ; they were 
now poking their heads under the tent 
in a wild attempt to see what was 
going on. The business did not seem 
even yet to be very engrossing; the 
handsome, lazy gipsies hung about 
outside, talking and laughing in most 
picturesque groups. It was Wilhelm 
Meister and his company, we thought, 
come to Italy. Here was Laertes, a 
dark-eyed youth, and there, Friedrich, 
the fair-haired boy. Yonder was 
Philina, cracking nuts and laughing 
with Wilhelm (a superior sort of per- 
son who seemed to be stage-manager). 
Half-past eight had been the time fixed 
upon for the representation. It grew 
dark and still the families sat on, 
leisurely enjoying their ccffee and 
polenta on the steps of their caravans. 
As we passed near, the old woman 
called to us and graciously offered us 
some coffee, tendering her own cup to 
drink out of : “Of what country were 
we? Ah, Inglese! Was it very far 
off ? further than Venice, perhaps?” 
At last the men retired to wash and 
get ready. Sitting by the lake, we 
overheard two handsome youths dis- 
cussing their respective parts. They 
both wished to take the part of Jesus, 
and waxed warm over the question. 
At last, the younger one—a beautiful, 
curly-haired stripling—gave up, on 
condition that St. John should be 
allotted to him. Then, this being 
decided, the man who was to be Jesus 
began leisurely to wash his hands in 
the lake—and much they needed the 
operation. 

At half-past eight we presented our- 
selves at the marquee and paid our 


money to the old grandmother, who 
was in fact the Mrs. Grudden of the 
company. The tickets were of two 
prices: twenty-five centimes for re- 
served seats, and fifteen centimes for 
standing room. The chairs, like Mr. 
Crummiles’ family-boxes, carried double, 
so that many rosy white-capped girls, 
and boys in blouses, were accommo- 
dated on their fathers’ and mothers’ 
laps, where they remained motionless, 
their wide-open eyes staring at the 
stage in mute astonishment. In the 
doorway, the grandfather of the com- 
pany sat playing a_ barrel-organ 
(boasting of but one tune of eight 
bars) and continued it throughout the 
evening with greater zeal than con- 
sideration. The actors all ran about, 
seeing every one to their places, in their 
glittering tinsel dresses, which one 
would have thought rather tended to 
detract from the subsequent effect. 
We had modestly taken seats near the 
door in order to slip out more easily 
should the entertainment prove too 
long. But we were overruled ; they 
insisted on our changing and taking 
the places they thought best. One of 
the girls came and sat beside us, and 
we talked for a few minutes before the 
play began. She told us that her 
name was Angela. She was twenty- 
one, and had been married three years ; 
she had had three children, but two 
were dead, and now there was only 
the tiny elf-like baby, thirty days old 
to-day, she said, and it had been a 
long, long journey from Venice. We 
felt a strange pity for her that she 
evidently did not feel for herself. But 
now a stalwart Roman captain ap- 
proached us, and, in a sort of polyglot 
of French, Italian, and German, in- 
formed us that he had the honour of 
being the scene-painter : “ Indeed,” he 
added, modestly, “I can do a little of 
all—I have been in all countries.” His 
company had just left Venice and 
Milan, where they had done a great 
business ; “ but,” he said, “ I have not 
had time to study art as much as J 
should have liked.” Then he hastened 
away as the stage-bell rang, and the 














curtain drew up, not without a few 
hitches and a very visible stage-car- 
penter tugging away hard in the corner. 
The scene opened with Mary remon- 
strating with her Son, and complaining 
of Him to His disciples. She wore 
the traditional blue robes, figured with 
gold arabesques ; a rather strident 
voice detracted from her charms, but 
though her action was weak and mono- 
tonous, she was by far the best player 
among the female section of the com- 
pany. On her entrance, a little girl 
next to us cried out awe-stricken, eco 
la Madonna! It was the only remark 
she made through the performance, 
words evidently failing her after this. 
The youth who took the much-coveted 
part of Jesus was certainly the star of 
the troop, and his acting was always 
reverent and quiet. He was excellently 
made-up, too, and alike in type of face 
and colour of drapery he might have 
stepped straight from some old painter’s 
canvas. 

The wives, who came on as Roman 
soldiers and centurions, we were amused 
to find, had little or nothing to do but 
chime in with the chorus. Some of 
the dresses looked as though they had 
seen much wear; poor Angela, we 
noticed, wore the dustiest tunic of all, 
and hose that had been plentifully 
darned! We pictured her sitting up 
at night to mend them in the dim 
light of the caravan, by her sickly 
baby, while her big, handsome husband 
dozed beside her. The play grew rather 
tedious towards the end; true, the 
scenes were short, but then they were 
monotonous and innumerable. After 
the garden of Gethsemane came 
the seven stations of the cross, each 
requiring a separate raising of the 
curtain. But though we were some- 
what bored by this succession of simi- 
lar scenes,—just as in a picture-gallery, 
or in the chapels of a church, the 
painted scenes are apt to pall,—there 
was no trace of listlessness or indif- 
ference on the part of the audience at 
large. Even the regulation jinale, 
without which no scene was complete, 
seemed to come to them each time as 
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a fresh delight. At a given signal all 
the actors got into position in a circle, 
and went slowly round to music (the 
eternal eight bars of the barrel-organ), 
on a sliding-board. This simple 
maneuvre was continually repeated, 
and thus no portion of the actor's 
robes was lost to any spectator, what- 
ever his position in the house. At 
about the third station appeared Simon 
the Cyrenian robed in black; he 
turned out to be a comic character, 
and elicited peals of laughter from the 
audience, who up to this time had re- 
mained perfectly grave, reverent, and 
impressed—even in face of the sliding- 
board ! There must have been a dearth 
of principal actors, for we recognized 
the same man in Simon the Cyrenian, 
Judas, and the High Priest ; but then, 
as one knows, the old masters often 
used the same model for the most 
diverse characters. Of the High Priest 
there was certainly too much; but if 
that was in order to show off his 
wonderful robes, it was a licence which 
the greatest painters freely allowed 
themselves. Then there appeared St. 
Veronica with her handkerchief, who 
grated somewhat on us, being a stagey 
woman with a harsh voice, decidedly 
the least pleasing of the sisterhood. 
Indeed, the men were altogether better 
players than the women. Judas was 
especially well done, in the true melo- 
dramatic style; and when in the end 
the devil (represented as a sort of 
pantomime bogey) came to carry him 
off, the excitement was tremendous. 
Directly after this, when we thought 
the play was over, the stage-manager 
leapt upon the boards to announce 
that there would now be a further 
collection of ten centimes per head, 
and also that those who paid this sum 
would be allowed to see “the Resur- 
rection, with Bengal lights.” One 
could not imagine a better illustration 
of that mixture of business and senti- 
ment which characterized alike the 
medieval Church and the artists who 
ministered to it. 

Next day we were wakened at day- 
break by the same old tune on the 
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organ, accompanied by a flourish of 
trumpets, and looking out, we saw the 
actors and their wives (a selection of 
the latter) perambulating the streets 
in their last night’s dresses, while 
every now and then the stage-manager 
stopped to announce (which he did just 
like the town-crier) that there would 
be a second theatrical performance to- 
night,—the Creation of the World, 
with Adam and Eve, which was also 
to include the Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian, and Susanna and the Elders, 
—to close with a grand “pantomimic 
effect.” No difficulties were apparently 
too great for these actors, just as no 
subject appalled the painters of old. 
Although much exhausted by the 
heat of the tent on the previous even- 
ing, we felt that we really must go 
and see this Creation. Presently we 
noticed some men of the party singled 
out and sent on an expedition with a 
donkey-cart, which St. John harnessed, 
looking most beautiful and dirty, with 
his auburn curly mop of hair falling 
over his big black eyes. They returned 
laden with horse-chestnut branches, of 
which we were anon to discover the 
use. The women nursed their children 
and gossiped while doing odds and 
ends of mending. Angela and Virginia 
compared their children. Virginia 
(also a Roman centurion) looked about 
twenty, a well-grown happy-looking 
girl with a picturesque yellow hand- 
kerchief round her head. Her baby, 
Olympia, ten months old, had wx poco 
di febbre, and indeed it wailed plain- 
tively and its black eyes gazed mourn- 
fully at us. Poor baby! Theatres 
apparently did not agree with it ; but 
Virginia did not seem to worry much 
about it. Virginia was Mrs. Grudden’s 
own daughter, so she was probably 
well cared for in the matter of food 
and lodging: the others, she told us, 
were not relations of hers, only 
friends. ‘The play will be even more 
beautiful than last night,” Angela told 
us that evening, as she found us the 
best seats: and indeed it was, if pos- 
sible, more surprising. We recognized 
the chestnut branches in the tree of 


good and evil. The Almighty (the 
same actor as he who did the High 
Priest and Judas) appeared in long 
pontifical robes and a white beard. He 
created Adam and Eve by the simple 
process of pulling them up from behind 
a board which had been placed for that 
purpose on one side of the stage. 
Angela was not acting to-night ; shorn 
of her former glory, and in a very old 
frock, she was busy attending to Eve’s 
two troublesome children and rocking 
a third, the youngest, to sleep beside 
us. Eve herself, meanwhile, looking 
very young and pretty in pink tights, 
gazed as though she cared for nothing 
earthly,—least of all for her three 
dirty little children among the audi- 
ence. Her eldest boy, with his face 
still unwashed (he had been naughty 
and erying all day) and his ragged, 
muddy little trousers appearing under 
his wings and robes, presently enacted 
the archangel sent to bid Adam depart 
from Eden ; “it wasa very small angel, 
almost a doll-angel,” as Mr. Ruskin 
says of the heavenly visitant to St. 
Ursula in Carpaccio’s picture. With 
a tiny piping voice and no stops did he 
deliver himself of his long address, to 
the great delight of the audience and 
especially of the children, who cheered 
him to the echo. Then followed the 
interlude of Cain and Abel, and of 
Eve (who had been the Madonna in 
the last piece) reproaching Cain; she 
looked as young as ever, and wore the 
identical tights in which she had been 
created. St. Sebastian’s martyrdom 
came next, and here again the chest- 
nut branches did duty. This scene was 
rather long drawn out, the chief point 
in it being the fact that the arrows 
the girl-soldiers shot at St. Sebastian 
refused to go off or to hit him, having 
all been made that afternoon of flimsy 
little twigs. But he fell beautifully, 
notwithstanding, surrounded by sol- 
diers. The scene between Susanna 
and the Elders proved a fine piece of 
comedy, which quite brought down the 
house, There wasa good deal of joking 
from the Elders (who were dressed 
exactly like harlequins in a pantomime) 














mostly in patois Italian which we found 
it hard to follow; but in the midst of 
all the laughter the heat finally over- 
came us, and we returned home to bed, 
leaving the company to the Bengal 
lights and the “ wonderful pantomime 
effects” promised in the programme. 
The lake shone in the moonlight as we 
neared the inn, the moon making a 
pathway of light across to ghostly 
Pella; the sky was studded with 
“ patines of bright gold” ; and in the 
distance came faintly the barrel-organ’s 
everlasting eight bars revolving slowly. 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely 
players. 


We were quite sorry to part from 
Adam and Eve, from Virginia and 
Angela, even from little Olympia and the 
dusty brown babies. Asweleft Orta next 
morning the women were standing about 
in the sun: Eve was rather virulently 
scolding the little dirty- faced arch- 
angel; Angela was crooning to her 
brat ; while Adam and St. John led 
up the horses to harness them to the 
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vans. Sic transit gloria mundi! The 
grandmother was putting up the cook- 
ing-stove ; the tent was down, and the 
gipsies were moving on. And as we 
followed them in imagination, we 
seemed to enter, as we had never 
entered before, into the child-like faith 
and naive sentiment that may be seen, 
painted large, in every old picture in 
Italy. Mrs. Browning warns critics 
against the technical bias which makes 
them, 


Because of some stiff draperies and loose 
joints, 

Gaze scorn down from the heights of 
taffaelhood, 


But there is another bias which also 
warps the appreciation of old pietures 
—the bias which our scepticism, or 
our learning, necessarily gives us 
against the ideas of a simpler and a 
less exacting age. The way to avoid 
that bias is to put ourselves at the old 
child-like point of view, as we saw it 
on the boards and in the audience of 
the Passion Play among the Italian 
lakes, 


B.C. C. 








“For it comes to pass oft’, cries 
Sir Toby Belch, in a burst of vinous 
confidence, “that a terrible oath, with 
a swaggering accent sharply twanged 
off, gives manhood more approbation 
than ever truth itself would have 
earned him”. This is a doctrine which 
has never lacked supporters. Pro- 
fessors of Strong Language, if they 
have been more plentiful in one age 
than another, have not as yet been seri- 
ously threatened with extinction. No 
symptoms have hitherto been developed 
from which we could fairly foretell 
the approaching end of the long reign 
of imprecation. From time to time, it 
is true, there appears to be a lull in 
the disease ; its virulence, at all events, 
becomes less patent on the surface, 
and its exacerbations seem to occur 
at longer intervals and with a some- 
what milder intensity. But none the 
less is it there. Swearing, like tailor- 
ing, is a matter of fashion, and never 
goes out of fashion altogether. The 
form is apt to change; particular 
phrases become unpopular, then rare, 
then obsolete; yet the matter and 
fundamental idea remain the same, 
and the satisfaction of what Hotspur 
calls “a good mouth-filling oath” 
seems to descend, with volume una- 
bated, from generation to generation. 
Non-jurors, of course, have always 
existed among us in greater or less 
plenty, even as teetotallers and vege- 
tarians ; but imprecations are no more 
extinct than aleohol or butcher's meat. 
So ancient and popular a custom is 
surely worthy of some little attention. 
Why do we swear, and what? Whence 
arises the apparently inordinate feel- 
ing of contentment which follows the 
delivery of a specially pungent execra- 
tion? Why do the oaths of one age 
sound ridiculous, and lose all their 
point and aroma, in the mouth of 


another? These and kindred reflections 
seem to suggest themselves at the 
outset. 

Etymology does not help us much 
here, indeed is rather embarrassing 
than otherwise. We are referred to 
the Aryan root swar, signifying “to 
hum” or “buzz”, To swear meant 
originally, we are told, nothing more 
opprobrious than “to declare” or 
“afirm”. Hence the word an swer, 
of which the strict etymological equi- 
valent is “ to swear in opposition to.” 
Alas! there be those to this day whose 
answers are thus only too radically 
correct. ‘“ Oath”, a monosyllable which 
may be traced in the German Lid, and 
in sundry other Teutonic dialects, 
affords no clue to the origin of the 
sentiment which it embodies, “ Blas- 
phemy”, again, or “speaking injuri- 
ously ”, isa mere descriptive term, easy 
enough to derive, but conveying, when 
resolved into its factors, no intimation 
of the special sense which the word has 
for centuries carried with it. Finally, 
to “curse” is connected, according to 
some of our most modern root-grubbers, 
with the Swedish korsa, and may thus 
possibly signify the act of making the 
sign of the cross—an explanation too 
flimsy and far-fetched to be ranked 
above the level of conjecture. Beyond 
these poor shreds of philological guess- 
work we are in no wise helped on our 
way by the laborious tribe of lexico- 
graphers. 

Roughly speaking, we may divide 
the practice of Swearing into three 
main varieties. It is either assevera- 
tive, denunciatory, or interjectional. 
These varieties, again, admit, especially 
the last, of certain subdivisions. It is 
to the first class that those judicial 
affirmations belong, under stress of 
which we bind ourselves to set forth 
“the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
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thing but the truth” ; sacramenta, or 
oaths of allegiance, fall under the same 
head. The “so help me God” of our 
own law-courts finds a worthy fore- 
runner in the “God do so to me and 
more also”, or the frequent “as thy 
soul liveth”, of Biblical authority ; 
and with these may be compared the 
common v7 Ava and pi Ava of the Greek 
classics. Strong asseverations, however, 
of this nature are more usually con- 
veyed, for colloquial purposes, through 
the medium of hypothesis. The speaker 
invites the most fearful catastrophe 
conceivable by religious minds, if what 
he asserts be not the fact. Briefly, he 
pits his veracity against perdition. 

Of denunciation, there is no better 
specimen extant than the Commination 
Service appointed by the Church of 
England for use on Ash-Wednesday. 
Ernulphus’ “ Digest of Curses”, whose 
bitterness so offended Uncle Toby, 
can scarcely be considered more ex- 
haustive, or the ban under whose 
influence the Jackdaw of Rheims 
so miserably moulted, But in pri- 
vate life we are accustomed to em- 
ploy a delicately graduated scale 
of commination. Starting from some 
such generality as “ oceupet extremum 
scabies, the devil take the hindmost”’, 
we may rise to the highest flights of 
withering blasphemy, and fulminate a 
varied assortment of the choicest ana- 
themas against those who may have 
provoked our indignation. But it is 
in the third variety, that which we 
may call the interjectional or comple- 
mentary, that our fancy permits us 
the greatest play. We may indulge 
in it under the form of either ejacula- 
tion or epithet, and there is a copious 
glossary of both kinds to choose from. 
It is, and for many generations has 
been, the most popular of all varieties 
of the Oath, and, humanly speaking, 
the most harmless. Often, indeed, it 
appears as a mere exclamation, inoffen- 
sive, meaningless, and boasting neither 
rhyme nor reason. 

Our older writers abound in im- 
precations of all shades of intensity. 
They sometimes afford, to those who 


have that taste, agreeable etymological 
nuces, being, for the most part, curious 
examples of crasis or contraction. 
Quite a long list might be made of 
such ejaculations as “ Odds pittikins ”, 
* By my halidom ”, “I’fegs”, “Slight”, 
“ By God’s liggens”, and the like. 
What strikes us most forcibly here is 
the extreme familiarity wit which 
most sacred names and attributes are 
freely handled. And with this fami- 
liarity is joined an evident disinclina- 
tion to call things and persons by 
their accustomed names; hence the 
frequent corruptions. It is as though 
the swearers of that day argued that 
under the cloak of a more or less 
grotesque travesty their profanity 
would be condoned. “ By God’s 
sonties”, for instance ; which is vari- 
ously explained by the commentatcrs 
as a vulgarism for “saints” or “ sanc- 
tities”. So, too, “lakin” for “lady”, 
“Zounds” and “Gog’s wouns”, for 
“ God’s Wounds”, “ Gis”’ for “* Jesus ”. 
Shyness in ordinary social intercourse 
is sometimes said to disguise itself in 
excessive brusquerie, and the Eliza- 
bethan imprecatory code seems to 
have been based on somewhat the 
same principle. How otherwise are 
we to account for the ridiculous di- 
minutives and parodies which we so 
frequently find doing duty as exple- 
tives? Another curious reflection is 
this—that in our own day the comple- 
mentary profanities of the Shake- 
spearean and subsequent eras are apt 
to be regarded in the light of nothing 
more than a very mediocre pleasantry. 
A man may ejaculate “ Zounds!” 
“Egad!” “Ods zooks!” “Ods bodi- 
kins!” or “ Eeod!” if so minded, in 
almost any company, without exciting 
any particular resentment or disgust ; 
possibly his hearers will be tickled 
and set him down fora wag. At any 
rate it is extremely doubtful whether 
at an ordinary clerical gathering, or 
indeed at anything short of a Lambeth 
Conference, he would be promptly 
called to order. Clever people have 
tried to explain to us that the God of 
one age becomes the Devil of another. 
E 2 
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Without going into this rather in- 
tricate question we may at least admit 
that the profane language of one 
period of English history becomes un- 
commonly like a joke in the next. 
Exceptions, of course, there are. Some 
few of Shakespeare’s oaths, though 
like their fellows they have long 
ceased to be popular, could not be 
uttered even now without awakening 
a certain sense of solemnity, let alone 
the question of appropriateness and 
taste. Modern blasphemy is a pro- 
duct of our own; but our profanity 
proper, or improper, has this redeem- 
ing feature about it, that it is much 
more restricted than its predecessors. 
It is altogether devoid of impressive- 
ness, and, as a rule, rings the changes 
on a few ugly words, in their context 
absolutely without meaning, which in 
some circles pass current enough, but 
in any mixed company can hardly fail 
to provoke an aversion, none the less 
profound or sincere in that it is so 
seldom openly expressed. 

Anathemas of the comminatory 
order were not wholly wanting in 
our forefathers’ speech, but they do 
not seem at any time to have been 
very plentiful. The much-abused but 
favourite monosyllable of this com- 
plexion, which is said to repose at 
the bottom of even the best man’s 
vocabulary, where it may lie dormant 
a whole lifetime, or rise, perhaps, 
some once or twice under intolerable 
provocation to the surface, occurs not 
more than six or eight times in the 
entire range of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
In his day it was evidently not the 
fashionable idiom for consigning one’s 
friends to perdition. Dromio of Syra- 
cuse, however, makes use of it, and 
Gratiano may possibly be pardoned 
for applying it to the inexorable 
Shylock ; we find it, too, in the mouth 
of Macbeth. Alternative formule of 
denunciation, among ourselves un 
happily too familiar, are conspicuous 
by their absence. And, generally, if 
we would be honest, we must admit 
that the swearing of the nineteenth 
century, if not so universally preva- 





lent, is nevertheless, where it does 
flourish, at once fouler, uglier, and 
more hopelessly devoid of sense than 
any of the earlier codes. We seem 
to have reached the nadir of a silly 
profanity which can show not one poor 
vestige of poetry or the picturesque. 
If we are to continue the practice, at 
least let us hasten to remodel the 
glossary. It is bad enough to swear 
elegantly ; to be clumsily, vulgarly, 
ungrammatically, profane is surely 
itself Anathema Maranatha. 

The commonest (and ugliest) of all 
vulgar expletives, suggestive of blood 
if not of thunder, has crept into our 
vocabulary, no man knows precisely 
whence, almost within the memory of 
the present generation. Middle-aged 
pilgrims on the imperfectly macada- 
mized pathway of life can easily call 
to mind a time when it did not exist, 
at any rate in the rank luxuriance of 
these latter days. Those who would 
fain regard it as a corruption of the 
medieval and comparatively innocu- 
ous “By ’r Lady” have no sure 
ground to stand on. The Elizabethan 
adjuration can scarcely have degene- 
rated into a mere epithet. A word or 
phrase may change its meaning, it is 
true, but very rarely becomes another 
part of speech altogether. And it is 
as an epithet, or even as nothing more 
than a particle indicative of special 
emphasis, that the term in question is 
mainly employed. It may be objected 
also that “By ’r Lady” has a dis- 
tinctly Romanist flavour ; whereas its 
disagreeable substitute, descendant, or 
corruption, be it which it may, is used 
impartially by all denominations of 
Christian men whose mother-tongue 
is Anglo-Saxon. We must be content 
to leave its origin in obscurity, and 
regret only that the vagueness of 
its source in no way affects its 
popularity. It is essentially the ex- 
pletive of low life. Here it plays an 


important, not to say indispensable, 
part in colloquial Queen’s English. 
Sometimes it is combined with another 
ominous word, a substantive this, and 
monosyllabically expressive of those 
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regions which Virgil and Dante have 
described in such graphic detail ; and 
then, perhaps, it may be dignified with 
the title of imprecation. But for the 
most part, in the society which spe- 
cially affects this remarkable idiom, 
it is manifestly intended to convey 
nothing worse than the _ speaker’s 
anxiety to infuse a little extra strength 
into his language. Even this modest 
characteristic is losing ground, and 
any one who has ears to hear may, by 
diverging into the nearest alley, abund- 
antly satisfy himself that as often as 
not itnot only means nothing at all, but 
is meant to mean nothing. It becomes 
a mere prefix, to be inserted at will 
before all nouns and many adverbs. 
The Frenchman who in his English 
French Dictionary rendered it baldly 
by trés may well be excused ; when it 
means anything it does mean frés, or 
something like it. 

There are a good many expressions 
which may be called unconscious oaths, 
and are considered to be the mildest 
form of imprecation that the lips of 
man or woman are competent to utter. 
They would appear to have been 
adopted in order to meet the views of 
those who would fain realize the com- 
fort, whatever it may be, of swear- 
ing, and yet be held guiltless of out- 
rages on religious decorum. We may 
liken them to the temperance beverages 
which contain just enough of alcohol 
to gratify the sense of tippling. There 
is even a legend of a certain “ Whaup”, 
who only after ignominious suspension 
over a bridge at the hands of his elder 
brother could be induced to “swear a 
waur swear” than ‘dash it”. Such 
hyper-squeamishness occurs but rarely 
among the Whaup’s compatriots, or, 
indeed, in any manly society on either 
side the Border. Other similar subter- 
fuges are “‘ what the mischief ’’, “ what 
the deuce”, “drat it’’, and the like. 
Carlyle is said to have been tickled by 
the retort of the Irish corporal en- 
gaged in flogging his countryman: 
“Oh the devil burn it! there’s no 
plasin’ of ye, strike where one will.” 
His biographer suggests that he may 
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have felt how well the cap fitted, for 
he did not himself invariably deal in 
soft answers or the spirit of content- 
ment. 

When we come to examine these 
milk-and-water expletives a little more 
curiously, we find that, although they 
may be, and in all probability usually 
are, uttered without the slightest han- 
kering after profanity, yet in truth 
they mean, if anything, precisely the 
same as the bolder and more “ mouth- 
filling” varieties. The dilution is a 
mere blind. For what, after all, is 
“ deuce” but Deus, or “ mischief ’’ but 
Diabolus? We may “damn with faint 
praise’ in any company, but in no 
other way, if we wish to be polite. Be 
our spirit never so sorely moved, we 
must still restrict ourselves to the use 
of such inferior phrases as “hang”, 
“dash”, or “blow”! Even these com- 
paratively mild imperatives, however, 
must have some subject, expressed or 
understood. Who stops to consider 
what that subject is? 

Schoolboys are especially fond of 
invoking the name of Jupiter, and 
usually under his more familiar title 
of Jove. The same adjuration crops 
up, but only once or twice, in Shake- 
speare, who also makes some of his 
classical characters in “Troilus and 
Cressida” swear “by Venus’ hand”, 
and “ Venus’ glove”. Nobody now 
invokes Venus, or indeed (at least in 
this country) any other pagan divinity 
than the son of Saturn, who, however, 
still remains a great favourite. Per 
Bacco, on the other hand, is common 
enough in Italy, where one never hears 
Per Giove. What reasons can have in- 
duced us thus to appropriate the chief 
of the Roman theogony ? Jove, at any 
rate, is become an essentially British 
deity, and many of us would find it 
very difficult to do without him. A 
schoolboy, ten years of age, is, thanks 
to the Ruler of Olympus, able to re- 
lieve his feelings in a decided and at 
the same time perfectly legitimate 
manner. Give him Mercury, Vulcan, 
even Phebus Apollo himself, and he 
will derive no satisfaction whatever ; 
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but the strongest emotions of his little 
heart discover themselves in, and are 
assuaged by, the appeal to the majesty 
of Jove. Anxiety, astonishment, ad- 
miration, wrath, envy, and a host of 
other emotions, are one and all ex- 
pressed and appeased by the prompt 
use of this invaluable monosyllable. It 
clings to us through life. Long after 
we have said farewell to the micro- 
cosmic school-world, we still, from time 
to time, deliver ourselves almost un- 
consciously of the expletive of our 
salad-days, and often with some sem- 
blance of relief. In many cases it 
remains the one poor shred of classical 
lore that we can call our own, All 
else—wanderings of Ulysses, sieges of 
Troy, Persian invasions, Peloponnesian 
wars, the march of Hannibal, may long 
since have fled the tablets of our memory 
—the be-all and the end-all of our ten 
years, more or less, of classical educa- 
tion, is briefly summed up in the soli- 
tary remnant “ By Jove”! 

Another schoolboy adjuration, “ By 
Jingo”, or, more emphatically, “ By 
the living Jingo”’, was dying a _peace- 
ful and natural death, when a sudden 
outburst of patriotism, so-called, gal- 
vanized it a few years ago into re 
newed popularity. Probably few, if 
any, of the would-be patriots could have 
suggested a clue to the origin of the 
oath, which indeed has puzzled many 
hard heads. It is referred by some 
to the Basque word for God, while 
others connect it with a certain St. 
Gingoulph. Who this saint may have 
been, and why this greatness should have 
been thrust upon him, are questions 
which still await a conclusive answer : 
an explanation, amusing if nothing 
more, is given in the Lay of St. Gen- 
gulphus by Thomas Ingoldsby, Esquire. 
The word, however, is evidently a cor- 
ruption of some kind, and seems to point 
to the half-familiar, half-fearful, avoid- 
ance (already noticed) of a plain title. 

Readers of Smollett, Fielding, and 
Marryat cannot fail to mark the strict 
fidelity of those writers in the matter 
of strong language. They never shirk 
a difficulty by having recourse to the 
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apologetic “ dash ” of modern novelists. 
A spade is never vaguely described in 
their pages as an agricultural imple- 
ment. Their successors are, for the 
most part, more scrupulous, or less 
honest, according to the reader’s point 
of view. They shrink from boldly 
printing words which are considered 
unparliamentary ; but it is a fair ques- 
tion whether their half-hearted 
“dashes’’ are not even more offen- 
sive than the real thing. Dickens 
splits the difference in his usual feli- 
citous manner. We all remember how 
Mr. Pell, relating an apocryphal anec- 
dote of his friend the Chancellor, is 
promptly called to order by the elder 
Weller, who is only pacified on learn- 
ing that the exalted functionary had 
“damned hisself in confidence.” And 
by the alteration of a single letter Mr. 
Mantalini is made irresistibly funny, 
as when he votes his wife “the dem- 
dest little fascinator in all the world,” or 
when, hearing the total amount of his 
indebtedness to Mr. Scaley, he ejacu- 
lates magnanimously, “ The half-penny 
be demned.” Thus, by a humorous 
reading of the objectionable term in 
the first instance, and by the mere 
substitution of one vowel for another 
in the second, the clever author not 
only satisfies our consciences and his 
own, but gratifies our sense of the 
ridiculous and all the while preserves 
an adequate odour of imprecation. 
Other writers who venture on this 
dangerous ground are not so success- 
ful. They dare not swear outright, 
and their genius suggests no convenient 
and telling paraphrase—hence the 
witless and futile “dash”. 

It is curious that we are quite un- 
able to realize the enormity of some of 
the commonest Continental oaths. We 
can, of course, to a certain extent, ap- 
praise such terms as Sacré, Sapristi, 
and Morblew (euphemistic for Mort 
Dieu), but, on the other hand, we 
wholly fail to appreciate the swear- 
ing value of Mille tonnerres and Tausend 
Donnerwetter, Even though these latter 
be regarded as an invocation of Thor, 
the god of thunder and summer heat, 
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we cannot see anything very dreadful 
or juratory in them. Anglicized they 
become perfectly harmless, and would 
indeed be welcomed in the room of 
some of our own more opprobrious 
idioms. “Thunder !” or even “ Thunder 
and Lightning!” we consider a very 
temperate exclamation ; so, too, thought 
the author of the tragic story of the 
Bagman’s Dog, which may be con- 
sulted with advantage on this head. 
Applying the Johnsonian maxim of 
“claret for boys, port for men, and 
brandy for heroes,” we should cer- 
tainly be inclined to class either or 
both of them with the claret, nay 
even with the yet milder variety of 
Gladstonian claret, a vintage happily 
unknown to the learned doctor. To 
our insular minds they convey abso- 
lutely no idea of impropriety. We 
might go about Donnerwetter-ing for a 
month together, and not feel one atom 
the better for it, or the worse ; while 
our character for propriety and decent 
speech would not be one whit damaged, 
whatever might be thought of our 
sanity. The German soul, however, is 
conscious of a distinct sense of relief 
after a judicious indulgence in the 
same pastime. Hence we are confront- 
ed by the strange paradox that what 
is a round oath in one country is not 
even a smart ejaculation in the next. 
Do atheists swear? If they do not, 
here at least, assuming the habit to be 
reprehensible, is one point clearly in 
their favour, and one, too, which cannot 
be honestly claimed by a great many 
Theists, Deists, and Anglicans. If 
they do, how can they be atheists at 
all? For the adjuration of a Superior 
Being is the essence of the oath. It 
is only shyness or deference to com- 
mon usage that leads us to omit the 
subject of our denunciatory imperatives; 
and the subject must be superior to 
ourselves, or we should not so con- 
fidently invoke divine aid towards 
consummating the ruin, here and here- 
after, of our refractory friends and 
foes. But a commination which in- 
volves a belief in no power capable of 
carrying it into effect, is a contradiction 
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in terms. Some soi-disant atheist must 
have been caught thus napping in 
David's time to account for his pointed 
remark that the fool (and no one else, 
be it noted) “ hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.” He had evidently 
been over-heard to swear by the very 
Deity whose existence he professed 
to deny. Out of his own mouth he 
had proved the manifest absurdity of 
his atheism. 

But whatever may be the custom of 
infidels in this respect, there can be no 
doubt as to the practice of many who 
profess and call themselves Christians. 
Many excellent (or otherwise excellent) 
citizens, merciful men, whose hearts 
are in the right place, whose integrity 
is undoubted, and whose rate-paying 
capacity is far above suspicion, indulge, 
nevertheless, with greater or less regu- 
larity in the luxury of imprecation. 
It cannot be a mere habit, for they 
are able to restrain their tongues in 
certain company. It cannot be from 
any real desire to have their denunci- 
ations carried into effect, for divers of 
them are infinitely too kind-hearted to 
wish any real ill to their kindred, or 
even to their casual acquaintance or the 
stranger within or without their gates. 
Some of them again are men of strong 
intellect, who would be the first to see 
and to acknowledge the utter futility 
of their fulminations. They do not 
for a moment suppose that their 
prayers for the annihilation of any 
particular person or thing will ever be 
heeded. They are not like Popes, to 
believe that their excommunication 
will sooner or later land the offending 
party in everlasting Gehenna. They 
know very well that it is vox et preterea 
nihil, winged words, which break no 
bones and assuredly cannot in any way 
control the destination of the soul of 
manor woman. It is a disease curable 
only by the patient himself, and too 
often allowed to run its course without 
let or hindrance. In some cases indeed 
it might even, like alcoholism, be found 
incurable. For the self-denial and 
strength of will, which alone in the 
moral pharmacopeia can be reckoned 
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s efficacious drugs for such an emer- 
ency, are not always forthcoming. 
Occasionally it is inherited ; like some 
other forms of insanity it will some- 
times skip a generation and break 
forth with renewed vitality and viru- 
lence in a great-nephew or a grandchild. 
More often it is contracted by the 
patient’s own folly in the days of his 
youth. The boy thinks that it gives 
him a manly air, and the delusion 
accompanies him into manhood itself, 
where it is apt to become chronic. 

There are those, however, and per- 
haps they form the most numerous 
class of anathematists, who only 
swear on special occasions, as, for 
example, when they miss a_ train, 
break a shoe-lace, or have the gout. 
It is the expletive or complementary 
phase of imprecation which we then 
hear in perfection. In itself it is 
wholly unintelligible. A Roman, in 
similar plight, would probably have 
vented a /’ol or a Mehercle ; Homeric 
heroes would have cried & zoro. We 
should be altogether in error did we 
argue from it that the speaker really 
seeks to denounce his fellow-creatures, 
whether individually or in mass. He 
may not at the moment feel especially 
amiable towards his kind, but, if he 
were put to it, he could not formulate 
his resentment. His bearing at such 
times, it is true, is that of one who 
has been cruelly used, against whom 
not only all mankind, but all the 
powers of light and darkness have 
entered into a fell conspiracy. But 
meet the victim half-an-hour later, and 
observe the contrast in his demeanour. 
Where is that thunderous brow, where 
that rushing torrent, that Pelion on 
Ossa of execration? Can this bland 
and smiling gentleman be he, who, 
thirty short minutes agone, consigned 
his nearest and dearest to Tartarus 
and the pale kingdoms of Dis? Yes, 
it is verily he and none other. The 
storm is over and glorious Apollo 
shines forth once more. And what is 
the net result of the explosion? On 
the one hand we have loss of dignity, 
infringement of laws written and un- 


written, disgust, perhaps terror, of spec- 
tators, general degradation ; against 
this we are bound to reckon, for in 
certain constitutions they indubitably 
follow, a definite sense of satisfaction, 
an ease of mind, and a clearing of the 
moral atmosphere, which, it seems, 
could not otherwise have been com- 
passed. At such momeuts all consider- 
ations of temperance, decorum. and self- 
respect are thrown wholesale to the 
winds. The grave householder and 
father of a family, whose office and pri- 
vilege it is to set a good example to all 
around him, will fall into the snare 
as readily, and imprecate as roundly, 
as the gay and irresponsible stripling. 
While the fit is on him he is as one 
bereft of reason. He has not even the 
excuse of patients under the influence 
of an anesthetic, who, as is well 
known, will sometimes indulge in un- 
expected profanity, being, in their 
natural state, before they are finally 
lulled into their Lethzan slumber, 
paragons of virtue and piety. His, 
indeed, is rather a case of hyper- 
wsthesia ; so sensitive at all points 
does he become, that nothing, appa- 
rently, but the explosive treatment, 
can give him relief. Knowing of old 
its subtle properties, he adopts it 
again and again, with extreme cele- 
rity and a confidence which, from his 
own point of view, is never misplaced. 
He swears freely, and breathes again ; 
gradually his temperature becomes 
normal, his temporal arteries less and 
less turgid, his complexion and general 
aspect no longer sanguinary. The fit 
is over; a child may handle him now ; 
he has been cured by the oath. 

It seems, then, incontrovertible that 
some natures, in certain crises which 
are constantly recurring in the lives of 
all of us, derive an appreciable conso- 
lation, and even safeguard, from the 
habit of swearing. We find an analogy 
in one of the privileges of Eve’s 
daughters ; oaths in the man often 
correspond to tears in the woman. 
By both alike is the vexation of the 
moment relieved. Sometimes, indeed, 
oaths and tears react upon each other 
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with painful punctuality ; the voice of 
the imprecator will produce weeping, 
and the sniffs of the weeper on the 
other hand, will in some households 
infallibly elicit a “cursory ” comment. 
Solomon had no sympathy with either. 
He denounces the “scorner”, and, 
speaking with an experience altogether 
unique, gauges with much acumen the 
aggravation produced by a “ continual 
dropping”. Nevertheless, absolutely 
and in themselves, tears are to be pre- 
ferred to oaths. They may try our 
patience and stir our spleen, but at 
least they do not infringe any canon 
of morality or necessarily shock the 
pious consciences of those who may 
chance to witness them. As one of 
our own poets has said or sung: 
“Women must weep”; but he does 
not add that men must, or even may, 
swear. 

In these days, which see so many 
crusades of one kind and another, it 
is a little strange that no dead set has 
been made against what is briefly but 
forcibly stigmatizedas “foul language”. 
Our beer is drunk in the face of a 
legion of hostile spectators; our to- 
bacco is confronted by an adverse 
League ; but we are still permitted to 
swear with impunity. No special 
“ Army” has been levied to violate 
the sanctity of our oaths. And yet 
no one can pretend that they rest upon 
any more respectable basis than that 
of mere custom. For a nation which 
professes to take its moral stand ona 
code containing the plain precept 
“Swear not at all”, it must be ad- 
mitted that we are a little lax in our 
practice. A habit which we acknow- 
ledge to be in defiance equally of jus, 
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Jas, and perhaps /ex also, we have 
nevertheless, within the memory of 
man, made no serious attempt to stamp 
out or even to reform. Far from being 
killed, the snake has not been appreci- 
ably scotched, save in the drawing- 
room. If oaths in daily life cannot be 
abolished (that of “ the Christian man, 
when the magistrate requireth ”, being 
of course excepted) we might at least 
have a revised version of the present 
alternative phrases. We would not, 
indeed, revert to the days of “ods 
bobs and bodikins”’ for the reason al- 
ready mentioned. Nor do the trivi- 
alities of modern social intercourse 
seem to demand anythinglike the grand 
and massive adjurations of the prophets 
of the Old Testament. But surely the 
ingenuity of some master of language 
could devise for us a table of impreca- 
tions which, on the one hand, should 
be abundantly “ mouth- filling ”’ and 
satisfy the keenest critic of point and 
pungency, while, on the other, they 
should not offend against decency or 
religious scruples. Almost anything 
would be better than the current pro- 
fanities and ineptitudes which consti- 
tute “ the vain and rash swearing ” of 
the average “Christian man”. If we 
must swear, let the operation be con- 
ducted, like so many others nowadays, 
elegantly yet effectively, on true South 
Kensington lines. Let our execrations 
be in accordance with the canons of 
High Art. So might we remain still 
“full”, to our heart’s content, “ of 
strange oaths ’’— possibly stranger, 
and certainly less noisome and unholy 
than any that have graced the lips of 
man since first he habitually swore. 


Artiurk GAYE. 
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A CAREFUL observer will scarcely 
fail to be struck by the frequency 
with which the date October 12th, 
1319, appears upon the quaint little 
mural tablets of the Early-English 
churches in York and the villages 
around, The old ecclesiastical chron- 
icle, too, refers to the founding of 
chantries with special statutes regu- 
lating the form of mass to be sung on 
that day. Evidently this twelfth of 
October was regarded by the Yorkshire 
people in the olden times as a dies 
JSunesta ; indeed the epithet “ill-fated ” 
is more than once applied to it: still, 
in our history, there is no mention of 
any great disaster having occurred at 
that time. The year 1319 was a 
terrible one from first to last, but 
October does not seem to have been 
more fatal than the other months, or 
the twelfth than the other days. A 
diligent search through the county 
records of the century shows, however, 
that on October 12th, 1519, a battle 
was fought, of no great national im- 
portance it is true—some half dozen 
lines at most are all the modern his- 
torian devotes to it—but one the old 
chronicler describes carefully, minute- 
ly, lingering over its most trifling 
details with a tender, loving hand, 
Nor is this strange; Yorkshire has 
been the scene of many a fierce en- 
counter and tragic struggle, but not 
one of the great contests that have 
been fought there can vie with the 
little White Battle in its record of 
pathetic heroism. 

At Brunanburgh, Wakefield, and 
Marston, the combatants were soldiers 
meeting soldiers, men trained for war 
meeting their fellows ; and, no matter 
how great the inequality in numbers 
might be, both sides were fighting 
with the hope of victory before their 
eyes, victory that would give them 
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glory, power, booty, all things they 
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loved. But the Yorkshire men who 
fought in the White Battle had no 
hope of conquering. Like Joshua's 


little host they went forth with 
their lives in their hands, con- 
scious that God’s miracles alone 


could save them, conscious, too, that 


the age for miracles was past. It 
is the utter hoplessness of the 


attackers that gives the strangely 
piteous touch to the narrative: they 
had faith neither in God, themselves, 
nor their cause. Mahomet’s followers, 
secure in the favour of Allah, could 
face death without flinching: the 
Covenanters, firm in the faith of the 
righteousness of their cause, rushed 
into battle with shouts of triumph ; 
but there was no fanatic enthusiasm 
to lighten the burden of those men 
who, with sorrowful hearts and bowed- 
down heads, made their way along 
the banks of the Ouse on that dark 
October morning more than five hun- 
dred years ago. They knew, none 
better, that as they passed out of the 
city gates they were leaving behind 
them life, that easy, pleasant, sensual 
life they loved so well, and were 
going out to captivity or death. For 
what chance could they have, weak 
and untrained as they were, against 
soldiers whose daring prowess was the 
wonder of Europe ? 

This second decade of the thirteenth 
century was a dark epoch in our his- 
tory. <A heavy cloud was hanging 
over the land: loyalty to the sove- 
reign, reverence for women, were as 
things dead; and on all sides were 
heard rumours of conspiracy and 
treason, Yet just when England 
seemed most prostrate and degraded, 
this strangely heroic battle was fought, 
fought, too, by the men from whom we 
should least expect deeds of chivalry, 
lazy priests, luxurious monks, ease- 
loving citizens. Early in the year 
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1319 the news spread through Eng- 
land that Robert, King of Scotland, 
had started on an expedition into 
Ireland to help his brother to conquer 
that country. There were loud re- 
joicings at the English Court when 
this was known, for, Robert Bruce 
once out of the way, the task of res- 
cuing Berwick seemed to lose half its 
formidableness; nay, before many 
days had passed, it began to be whis- 
pered abroad that the king had no 
longer any intention of stopping at 
the frontier, but was planning an 
invasion of Scotland. The gibes and 
sneers of the barons, it seems, had at 
length succeeded, when weighty argu- 
ment and patriotic appeal had failed, 
in inspiring Edward and his friends 
with a fierce longing to avenge Ban- 
nockburn, let the cost be what it 
might. It was not probable the fates 
would ever again throw in their 
way the chance of fighting the Scots 
without their leader; therefore, once 
convinced that the imuch-dreaded 
Robert had really sailed, they strained 
every nerve to raise an army. But 
the greater barons and the people in 
the south, instead of hailing the an- 
nouncement of a Scottish war with 
enthusiasm as the king had expected, 
stood sullenly aloof; for Hugh le 
Despenser was to be one of the com- 
manders of the expedition, and their 
hatred of the foreign foe, bitter 
though it was, was as nothing in 
comparison with the utter loathing 
they felt for this second royal favourite 
that had been promoted above their 
heads. Kindly nature seems to have 
gifted Edward II. with a perennial 
hopefulness which disaster was power- 
less to eradicate ; for, in spite of lack 
of troops and money, he set out for 
York, firmly convinced that as he 
advanced northwards, men would 
flock by the thousand to his standard. 
It was not the first time the king had 
visited his northern dominions: in 
1511 he had celebrated Christmas in 
York with great state and mag- 
nificence. While there, taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of Black- 
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Faced Lancaster, he had _recalied 
Piers Gaveston from banishment ; and 
as the civic chronicler tells us, “ had 
received him as a gift from heaven.” 
There was wild revelry and rejoicing 
in the old city in honour of the royal 
favourite’s return; but there is no 
record of high festivity or stately 
pageant to mark King Edward’s 
second visit, for he had come as a 
fugitive, fleeing before a victorious 
army, and the flower of his nation 
lay dead on the field of Bannockburn. 

In spite, however, of all that had 
passed Edward met with a warm re- 
ception when in 1519 he arrived in 
his northern capital, one of the few 
towns perhaps where the old attach- 
ment for the person of the sovereign 
still lingered. But it was soon clear 
that the soldiers he stood so sorely in 
need of were not to be found in 
Yorkshire. Corn for the ten previous 
years had been selling at forty marks 
the quarter; and as usual plague had 
followed famine, whilst the ceaseless 
incursions of the Scots had still 
further thinned the population. What 
few men there were went willingly 
to the war, for the disgrace of Ban- 
nockburn lay heavily on the sturdy 
Yorkshiremen, and their hearts beat 
high at the thought that the insolence 
of the Scots, which had grown un- 
bearable of late, was at length going 
to be punished and restrained. There 
was scarcely a stalwart man of-arms 
left in the whole county when Edward 
set out for Berwick, with flying colours 
and sounding trumpets. Isabel, the 
beautiful, high-spirited young queen, 
who had chafed so cruelly at her 
husband’s cowardly sloth, rode by his 
side. It had been arranged that she 
should accompany him on his journey 
to Berwick, and then come back to 
York to await his triumphant return. 

It was the twelfth of October ; the 
old city had again assumed its wonted 
air of sleepy tranquillity, for ten days 
had elapsed since the king and his 
army had departed. Two good-sized 
barges had sailed up the Ouse that 
morning, bringing Dutch merchandize 
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to delight the hearts of the Yorkshire- 
women ; and the whole of the little 
population was down on the quay-side, 
thronging around the foreigners, who 
were striving vigorously by means of 
look and gesture, for their speech was 
unintelligible, to barter away their 
wares. Suddenly the noise of an 
alarm-trumpet rang through the air ; 
and, seized with a sudden terror, the 
crowd rushed to the city gate to dis- 
cover the reason of this unwonted 
sound. A soldier, one of the queen’s 
guards, was standing there, white and 
trembling, his horse lying on the 
ground exhausted and covered with 
foam. The people stood for a moment 
as if stupified, wondering vaguely what 
fresh misfortune had fallen upon their 
unhappy land: as for the soldier, he 
seemed as one possessed, shrieking 
wildly: ‘ Fortify the city! The queen 
is in danger! Shut the gates!” It was 
some time before he was calm enough 
to tell them what had occurred. Robert 
Bruce, it seemed, had indeed sailed for 


Ireland, but he had left a goodly army 
under Thomas Randolph, Earl of Mur- 
ray, to harry the English Border in his 
absence. The very day King Edward, 
with all the ostentatious display of 
warlike preparation, had begun the 


siege of Berwick, Murray and his 
forces had entered England; and, 
having cunningly avoided all encounter 
with the English army, were at that 
very moment marching for York, laying 
waste the land as they came. 

The man had scarcely finished his 
story when Queen Isabel appeared at 
the gate. She had not a dozen soldiers 
with her. King Edward put a much 
higher value upon his own safety than 
upon that of his wife—and they all 
looked weary and depressed. Not so 
the queen: her face was flushed, her 
lips compressed, and a fierce, cruel light 
was burning in her eyes. To fly before 
the Scots was for her a new experience, 
and one which her haughty nature 
could ill brook. Beyond a scornful 
glance she took no notice of the crowd 
of trembling, terror-stricken citizens 
that pressed around her: Ldches/ was 


the only word she uttered, as, motion- 
ing aside by a contemptuous gesture 
those who would have helped her to 
dismount, she sprang from her horse, 
and, rushing to her apartment, flung 
herself on the ground, cursing the day 
she had first trod English soil. 

Meanwhile the Archbishop, William 
de Melton, “a reverend, grave old 
divine,” had assumed the command of 
the city ; and, by his orders, the gates 
were shut, and guards—-such guards ! 
—placed on the walls of the city and 
in the barbicans, Only just in time 
tco, for, within an hour, the Scottish 
army demanded admittance at the 
Marygate. This was of course a 
mere form, for Earl Murray had too 
often put to the test the strength of 
its fortifications not to know that 
York was impregnable to any attacks 
he could make upon it: it could not 
be taken without a long siege ; and 
that, of course, with an English army 
at Berwick, was out of the question. 

The Scottish troops, furious at the 
thought that so rich a prize as York 
should lie beyond their reach, thronged 
around the gates, laughing and gibing 
at the men who sheltered themselves 
behind strong walls, and at priests 
who assumed the cassock through fear 
of the cuirass. This was hard to bear : 
a sullen anger begin to burn in the 
hearts of even the most sluggish of 
the priests, and no man dared to look 
into the eyes of his fellows, fearing 
what he might read there. At length 
a bold-faced young Scotsman, more im- 
prudent even than the rest, rushing 
up close to the Micklegate, hurled in- 
sulting epithets at the queen, accusing 
her of gross immorality, and challeng- 
ing any man within the city wails to 
clear her fame. 

For one moment the old Archbishop 
stood as if turned into stone ; perhaps 
he was thinking of all the misery these 
wild hordes had wrought, how they 
had murdered his flock and made his 
land desolate. Then all the fiery in- 
dignation that for years had been 
smouldering in his breast sprang to 
the fore; and forgetting his age, his 











vows, his priestly consecration, con- 
scious only that he, a de Melton, his 
nation, his own townsmen, and above 
all a woman—that woman, too, his 
queen !—had been insulted and 
covered with shame, he swore that ven- 
geance should be his—not the Lord’s 
—that day. He made a speech to the 
people assembled there. We have no 
record of what he said, nor of the 
arguments he used; but we have a 
convincing proof that for his hearers 
his eloquence was irresistible; for 
before he had finished speaking, there 
was not a man in that crowd, from 
the boy-apprentice to the aged monk, 
who did not feel that he would 
rather face a thousand deaths than 
allow those insolent Celts to escape 
unpunished, There was not a moment 
to be lost, for the Scots were already 
in full retreat, burning and murdering 
as they went. 

An old Scotch historian writes that 
the Archbishop, ‘‘ more for the indig- 
nity of the affront than any hope of 
success, took up arms and assembled 
such forces as he could, composed of 
clergymen, monks, canons, and other 
spiritual men of the Church, with a 
confused heap of husbandmen, labour- 
ers, artificers and tradesmen.” In the 
whole army there were not twenty 
soldiers ; and what were the rest? 
Priests, whose idea of exercise was a 
gentle saunter in sheltered cloisters ; 
monks, whose lives had been passed 
within the narrow precincts of anabbey; 
aged beadsmen ; traders, accustomed 
more to chaffering than fighting ; and 
apprentice-boys who in their lives had 
never handled a sword. And this was 
the army with which William de Mel- 
ton, Archbishop of York, set off in 
pursuit of twenty thousand of Robert 
Bruce’s soldiers, men before whom, 
Froissart tells us with enthusiasm, the 
most renowned knights of Christendom 
had fallen as wheat before the reaper ; 
bold, hardy, well-trained troops, glory- 
ing in the memory of former triumphs, 
firm in the faith that they were the 
Chosen People, the rulers of the future. 
They had a leader, too, in whom they 
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had implicit trust ; for Thomas Ran- 
dolph had proved himself on more than 
one occasion a skilful strategist and 
consummate soldier. Opposed to such 
a general and such an army, the York- 
shiremen were powerless as moths 
against fire. 

They knew it; and yet, so strong 
was the sense of the duty they owed 
to their country and to their honour, 
that, when the Archbishop declared 
every effort must be made to over- 
take the Scots, not a single murmur 
was heard. Every man prepared to 
march, There was no time for tedi- 
ous leave-takings: just a whispered 
word—some charge, perhaps, with re- 
gard to the merchandize arrived that 
day—and then the good wives of York 
must stand aside helpless, and watch 
their husbands, fathers, sons and 
brothers go forth to death. Little 
wonder if some of the bolder of the 
dames cursed the day when their gates 
had first been opened to admit this 
king, whose footsteps misfortune 
dogged with such relentless persistency. 
Perhaps, too, some asked why their men 
must avenge the injuries of a woman 
whose own husband showed so little 
zeal in her cause. But, in those days, 
though women had tongues and prob- 
ably used them, they had little influence 
on the course of events; no one ever 
dreamed of asking them what they 
thought ; they might, it is true, help 
to do deeds of folly, but they were 
powerless to prevent their being done. 

The Bishop of Ely, the Lord-High- 
Chancellor of the kingdom, chanced 
to be in York at that time, and he rode 
by the side of the Archbishop at the 
head of the troop of motley warriors ; 
but he, too, was an old man, and one 
who, although well versed in Court 
intrigues, knew nothing of the tactics 
of war. Nicholas Flemming, the Lord 
Mayor of York, and Sir John de 
Paveham rode behind the spiritual 
lords, and then came the crowd. Some 
of them were on horses, others on mules, 
but most on foot, keeping together as 
best they might, as they hurried down 
the wide road that winds by the Ouse. 
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Moved by some subtle sense of what 
was fitting, the priests had donned 
their surplices, which, fluttering in the 
wind as they walked, gave a ghastly 
aspect to the littlearmy. The monks, 
too, all wore the dress of their order, 
whilst the Church dignitaries were 
arrayed in full canonicals. All the 
ecclesiastics, keeping to the letter if 
not to the spirit of the law, were 
armed only with maces or clubs ; but 
the citizens had seized whatever weapon 
came first to hand, and flourished in 
the air rusty old swords, antiquated 
bows, pokers, bludgeons, and knives 
and sticks of every description ; whilst 
the few peasants that came to swell 
the ranks as the little force hurried 
northward, had only pikes and spades 
to fight with. 

There is no scope for ambushes or 
surprises on the great Yorkshire plain : 
for miles on either side of the Ouse 
the ground scarcely curves, and the 
trees and bushes are too stunted to 
afford any shelter. The.city gate nad 
scarcely closed upon the Yorkists before 
the Scots knew they were coming. At 
first, ignorant of the nature of the 
troops that were following them, they 
hurried on; but, when they reached 
Myton, a hamlet that stands at the 
juncture of the Swale with the Ouse, 
the Scots crossed the river, and estab- 
lished themselves in a strong position. 
A long line of hay-stacks lay immedi- 
ately to the south of the ground which 
they had taken up, and to these they 
set fire as soon as they saw the 
Yorkshiremen drawing near. The 
wind was due north that day, and the 
smoke therefore from the burning 
ricks blew straight into the faces of 
the Archbishop’s little army as the 
men, blinded and half suffocated as 
they were, and exhausted by their long 
march, strove manfully to make their 
way through the fire. Earl Murray’s 
force was drawn up in battle array to 
receive them, and a terrible encounter 
ensued. The Yorkshiremen fought 
like madmen ; the priests with their 


heavy maces beating in the skulls of 
the Scots, whilst the apprentice-lads 
hacked and cut at all whom they met. 
All that fierce unflinching heroism 
could do they did, but the odds against 
them were too heavy : before an hour 
had passed four thousand Englishmen 
lay dead upon the field. Not a man 
would have escaped if it had not been 
that Earl Murray, struck with admira- 
tion for the heroic folly that had 
prompted such a venture, touched too, 
perhaps, with shame at the thought of 
his strong warriors waging war against 
aged monks and helpless traders, gave 
orders that the slaughter should cease. 
Then, the excitement of the battle 
once stilled, the sight of those white- 
surpliced priests, lying there dead or 
dying, sent a tbrill of horror through 
the hearts of the victors, and, possessed 
by some superstitious dread of terrible 
retribution in the future, they, moved 
by one common impulse, turned and 
fled to their own land. 

The news of the disaster was soon 
carried to York ; and the women who 
had passed the long weary hours on 
the city walls, waiting with strained 
eyes and beating hearts for tidings, 
rushed to the battle-field to seek out 
their wounded and theirdead. Of the 
former, the number was smail, for the 
blows of the Scots had been sure and 
heavy, and such do not bruise, but 
kill. The body of Nicholas Flemming, 
the Lord Mayor, was found in the 
thick of the slain, and brought back to 
the city with touching marks of rever- 
ence and love. Nor was he the only civie 
dignitary who fell at Myton ; scarcely 
an alderman, or a sidesman, was left 
in York; whilst, as for the cathedral, 
three quarters of the stalls stood 
without an occupant, and it was years 
hefore the choir had again its comple- 
ment of voices. Twenty years later 
the old monks in the Yorkshire abbeys 
still cast sorrowful glances at the 
vacant chairs around their refectory 
table as they told to chance visitors 
the story of Myton. 




















Tue tragedy of the Bacchanals—a 
sort of masque or morality, as we say 
—amonument as central for the legend 
of Dionysus as the Homeric hymn for 
that of Demeter, is unique in Greek 
literature, and has also a singular in- 
terest in the life of Euripides himself. 
He is writing in old age (the piece was 
not played till after his death) not at 
Athens, nor for a polished Attic audi- 
ence, but for a wilder and less tem- 
perately cultivated sort of people, at 
the court of Archelaus, in Macedonia. 
Writing in old age he is in that sub- 
dued mood, a mood not necessarily 
sordid, in which (the shudder at the 
nearer approach of the unknown world 
coming over him more frequently than 
of old) accustomed ideas, conformable 
to a sort of common sense regarding 
the unseen, oftentimes regain what 
they may have lost in a man’s allegi- 
ance. It is a sort of madness, he be- 
gins to think, to differ from the re- 
ceived opinions thereon. Not that he 
is insincere or ironical, but that he 
tends, in the sum of probabilities, to 
dwell on their more peaceful side; to 
sit quiet, for the short remaining time, 
in the reflection of the more cheerfully 
lighted side of things; and what is 
accustomed—what holds of familiar 
usage—comes to seem the whole es- 
sence of wisdom on all subjects, and 
the well-known delineation of the vague 
country by Homer or Hesiod, one’s 
best attainable mental outfit for the 
journey thither. With this sort of 
quiet wisdom the whole play is per- 
meated. Euripides has said, or seemed 
to say, many things concerning Greek 
religion at variance with received 
opinion ; and now, in the end of life, 
he desires to make his peace—what 
shall at any rate be peace with men. 
He is in the mood for acquiescence, or 
even for a palinode ; and this takes the 
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direction, partly of mere submission 
to, partly of a refining upon, the autho- 
rized religious tradition: he calmly 
sophisticates this or that element of it 
which had seemed grotesque ; and has, 
like any modern writer, a theory how 
myths were made, and how in lapse of 
time their first signification gets to be 
obscured among mortals ; and what he 
submits to, that he will also adorn 
fondly by his genius for words. 

And that very neighbourhood afforded 
him his opportunity. It was in the 
neighbourhood of Pella, the Macedonian 
capital, that the worship of Dionysus, 
the newest of the gods, prevailed in its 
most extravagant form—the 7iasus, 
or wild, nocturnal procession of Bacchie 
women, retired to the woods and hills 
for that purpose, with its accompani- 
ments of music and lights and dancing 
Rational and moderate Athenians, as 
we may gather from some admissions 
of Euripides, somewhat despised all 
that; while those who were more 
fanatical forsook the home celebrations, 
and went on pilgrimage from Attica to 
Citheron or Delphi. jut at Pella 
persons of high birth took part in the 
exercise, and at a later period we read 
in Plutarch how Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, was devoted 
to this enthusiastic worship. Although 
in one of Botticelli’s pictures the angels 
dance very sweetly, and may represent 
many circumstances actually recorded 
in the Hebrew scriptures, yet we hardly 
understand the dance as a religious cere- 
mony ; the bare mention of it sets us 
thinking on some fundamental differ- 
ences between the pagan religions and 
our own. It is to such ectasies, how- 
ever, that all Nature-worship seems to 
tend ; that giddy, intoxicating sense 
of spring—that tingling in the veins, 
sympathetic with the yearning life of 
the earth, having apparently in all 
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times and places, prompted some mode 
of wild dancing. Coleridge, in one of 
his fantastic speculations, refining on 
the German word for enthusiasm— 
Schwdrmerei, swarming, as he says, 
“like the swarming of bees together” — 
has explained how the sympathies of 
mere numbers, as such, the random 
catching on fire of one here and ano- 
ther there, when people are collected 
together, generates as if by mere con- 
tact some new and rapturous spirit, 
not traceable in the individual units of 
a multitude. Such swarming was the 
essence of that strange dance of the 
sacchic women : literally like winged 
things, they follow, with motives, we 
may suppose, never quite made clear 
even to themselves, their new, strange, 
romantic god. Himself a woman-like 
god, it was on women and feminine 
souls thate his power mainly fell. At 
Elis, it was the women who had their 
own little song with which at spring- 
time they professed to call him from 
the sea: at Brasie they had their own 
temple where none but women might 
enter; and so the Zhiasus, also, is 
almost exclusively formed of women— 
of those who experience most directly 
the influence of things which touch 
thought through the senses—the pre- 
sence of night, the expectation of 
the dawn, the nearness of wild, unso- 
phisticated natural things—the echoes, 
the coolness, the noise of frightened 
creatures as they climbed through the 
darkness, the sunrise seen from the 
hill-tops, the disillusion, the bitterness 
of satiety, the deep slumber which 
comes with the morning. Athenians 
visiting the Macedonian capital would 
hear, and from time to time actually 
see, something of a religious custom 
in which the habit of an earlier world 
might seem to survive. As they saw 
the lights flitting over the mountains, 
and heard the wild, sharp cries of the 
women, there was presented as a singu- 
lar fact inthe more prosaic actual life 
of a later time, an enthusiasm otherwise 
relegated to the wonderland of a distant 
past, in which a supposed primitive 
harmony and understanding between 


man and Nature renewed itself. Later 
sisters of Centaur and Amazon, the 
Meenads, as they beat the earth in 
strange sympathy with its waking up 
from sleep, or as, in the description of 
the messenger, in the play of Euripides, 
they lie sleeping in the glen revealed 
among the morning mists, were them- 
selves indeed as remnants—flecks left 
here and there and not yet quite eva- 
porated under the hard light of a later 
and commoner day—of a certain cloud- 
world which had once covered all 
things with a veil of mystery, Whe- 
ther or not, in what was often probably 
coarse as well as extravagant, there 
may have lurked some finer vein of 
ethical symbolism, such as Euripides 
hints at—the soberer influence, in the 
Thiasus, of keen air and animal ex- 
pansion, certainly, for art, anda poetry 
delighting in colour and form, it was a 
custom rich in suggestion. The imita- 
tive arts would draw from it altogether 
new motives of freedom and energy, 
of freshness in old forms. It is from 
this fantastic scene that the beautiful 
wind-touched draperies, the rhythm, 
the heads suddenly thrown back, of 
many a Pompeian wall-painting and 
sarcophagus-frieze are originally de- 
rived ; and that melting languor, that 
perfectly composed lassitude of the 
fallen Meenad became a fixed type in 
the school of grace, the school of 
Praxiteles. 

The circumstances of the place thus 
combining with his peculiar motive, 
Euripides writes “The Bacchanals”. 
It is this extravagant phase of reli- 
gion, and the latest-born of the gods, 
which as an amende honorable to the 
once slighted traditions of Greek be- 
lief, he undertakes to interpret to an 
audience composed of people who, like 
Seyles, the Hellenising king of Scythia, 
feel the attraction of Greek religion 
and Greek usage, but on their quainter 
side, and partly relish that extrava- 
gance. Subject and audience alike 
stimulate the romantic temper, and 
the tragedy of “ The Bacchanals,” with 
its innovations in metre and diction, 
expressly noted as foreign or barbar- 




















ous—all the charm and grace of the 
clear-pitched singing of the chorus, 
notwithstanding—with its subtleties 
and sophistications, its grotesques, 
mingled with and heightening a real 
shudder at the horror of the theme, 
and a peculiarly fine and human pathos, 
is almost wholly without the reassur- 
ing calm, generally characteristic of 
the endings of Greek tragedy : is itself 
excited, troubled, disturbing—a spotted 
or dappled thing, like the oddly dappled 
fawn-skins of its own masquerade, so 
aptly expressive of the shifty, twofold, 
rapidly-doubling genius of the divine, 
wild creature himself. Let us listen 
and watch the strange masks coming 
and going, for a while, as far as may 
be as we should do with a modern 
play. What are its charms? What 
is still alive, impressive, and really 
poetical for us in the dim old Greek 
play? 

The scene is laid at Thebes, where 
the memory of Semele, the mother of 
Dionysus, is still under a cloud. Her 
own sisters, sinning against natural 
affection, pitiless over her pathetic 
death and finding in it only a judgment 
upon the impiety with which, having 
shamed herself with some mortal lover, 
she had thrown the blame of her sin 
upon Zeus, have, so far, triumphed 
over her. The true and glorious ver- 
sion of her story lives only in the 
subdued memory of the two aged men, 
Teiresias the prophet, and her father 
Cadmus, apt now to let things go 
loosely by, who has delegated his royal 
power to Pentheus, the son of one of 
those sisters—a hot-headed and impious 
youth. So things had passed at Thebes ; 
and now a strange circumstance has 
happened. An odd sickness has fallen 
upon the women: Dionysus has sent 
the sting of his enthusiasm upon them, 
and has pushed it toasort of madness, 
a madness which imitates the true 
Thiasus, Forced to have the form 
without the profit of his worship, the 
whole female population, leaving dis- 
taff and spindle, and headed by the 
three princesses, have deserted the 
town, and are lying encamped on the 
No. 355.—voL. Lx. 
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bare rocks, or under the pines, among 
the solitudes of Citheron, And it is 
just at this point that the divine 
child, supposed to have perished at his 
mother’s side in the flames, returns to 
his birthplace, grown to manhood. 
Dionysus himself speaks the pro- 
logue. He is on a journey through 
the world to found a new religion ; 
and the first motive of this new reli- 
gion is the vindication of the memory 
of his mother. In explaining this 
design Euripides, who seeks always 
for pathetic effect, tells in few words, 
touching because simple, the story of 
Semele—here, and again still more 
intensely in the chorus which follows 
—the merely human sentiment of 
maternity being not forgotten, even 
amid the thought of the divine em- 
braces of her fiery bed-fellow. It is 
out of tenderness for her that the son’s 
divinity is to be revealed. A yearning 
affection, the affection with which we 
see him lifting up his arms about her, 
satisfied at last, on an old Etruscan 
mirror, has led him from place to place : 
everywhere he has had his dances and 
established his worship; and every- 
where his presence has been her justi- 
fication. First of all the towns in 
Greece he comes to Thebes, the scene 
of her sorrows: he is standing beside 
the sacred waters of Dirce and Is- 
menus: the holy place is in sight: he 
hears the Greek speech, and sees at 
last the ruins of the place of her lying- 
in, at once his own birth-chamber and 
his mother’s tomb. His image, as it 
detaches itself little by little from the 
episodes of the play, and is further 
characterised by the songs of the chorus, 
has a singular completeness of symboli- 
eal effect. The incidents of a fully 
developed human personality are super- 
induced on the mystical and abstract 
essence of that fiery spirit in the flow- 
ing veins of the earth—the aroma of 
the green world is retained in the fair 
human body, set forth in all sorts of 
finer ethical lights and shades—with 
a wonderful kind of subtlety. In the 
course of his long progress from land 
to land, the gold, the flowers, the 
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incense of the East, have attached 
themselves deeply to him: their effect 
and expression rest now upon his flesh 
like the gleaming of that old ambrosial 
ointment of which Homer speaks as 
resting ever on the persons of the gods, 


.and cling to his clothing—the mitre 


binding his perfumed yellow hair— 
the long tunic down to the white feet, 
somewhat womanly, and the fawn-skin, 
with its rich spots, wrapped about the 
shoulders. As the door opens to admit 
him, the scented air of the vineyards, 
(for the vine-blossom has an exquisite 
perfume) blows through; while the 
convolvolus on his mystic rod repre- 
sents all wreathing flowery things 
whatever, with or without fruit, as in 
America all such plants are still called 
vines. “Sweet upon the mountains”, 
the excitement of which he loves so 
deeply and to which he constantly 
invites his followers—* sweet upon the 
mountains’, and profoundly amorous, 
his presence embodies all the volup- 
tuous abundance of Asia, its beating 
sun, its “fair-towered cities, full of 
inhabitants’, which the chorus de- 
scribe in their luscious vocabulary, 
with the rich Eastern names—Lydia, 
Persia, Arabia Felix: he is a sorcerer 
or an enchanter, the tyrant Pentheus 
thinks : the springs of water, the flow- 
ing of honey and milk and wine, are 
his miracles, wrought in person. 

We shall see presently how, writing 
for that northern audience, Euripides 
erosses the Theban with the gloomier 
Thracian legend, and lets the darker 
stain show through. Yet, from the 
first, amid all this floweriness, a touch 
or trace of that gloom is discernible. 
The fawn-skin, composed now so dain- 
tily over the shoulders, may be worn 
with the whole coat of the animal 
made up, the hoofs gilded and tied 
together over the right shoulder, to 
leave the right arm disengaged to 
strike, its head clothing the human 
head within, as Alexander, on some of 
his coins, looks out from the elephant’s 
scalp, and Hercules out of the jaws of 
a lion on the coins of Camarina. 
Those diminutive golden horns at- 


tached to the forehead, represent not 
fecundity merely, nor merely the crisp 
tossing of the waves of streams, but 
horns of offence. And our fingers 
must beware of the thyrsus, tossed 
about so wantonly by himself and his 
chorus. The pine-cone at its top does 
but cover a spear-point ; and the thing 
is a weapon—the sharp spear of the 
hunter Zagreus—though hidden now 
by the fresh leaves, and that button 
of pine-cone (useful also to dip in 
wine, to check the sweetness) which 
he has plucked down, coming through 
the forest, at peace for a while this 
spring morning. 

And the chorus emphasize this 
character, their songs weaving for the 
whole piece, in words more effective 
than any painted scenery, a certain 
congruous background which heightens 
all; the intimate sense of mountains 
and mountain things being in this 
way maintained throughout, and con- 
centrated on the central figure. ‘“ He 
is sweet among the mountains ”, they 
say, “when he drops down upon the 
plain, out of his mystic musings ”— 
and we may think we see the green 
festoons of the vine dropping quickly, 
from foot-place to foot-place, down the 
broken hillside in spring, when like 
the Bacchanals, all who can, wander 
out of the town to enjoy the earliest 
heats. “ Let us go out into the fields’, 
we say ; a strange madness seems to 
lurk among the flowers, ready to lay 
hold on us also; airixa ya aoa 
xopevoae—soon the whole earth will 
dance and sing. 

Dionysus is especially a woman’s 
deity, and he comes from the east con- 
ducted by a chorus of gracious Lydian 
women, his true sisters—Bassarids, 
clad like himself in the long tunic, or 
bassara. They move and speak to the 
music of clangorous metallic instru- 
ments, cymbals and tambourines, re- 
lieved by the clearer notes of the pipe ; 
and there is a strange variety of 
almost imitative sounds for such 
music in their very words. The Ho- 
meric hymn to Demeter precedes the 
art of sculpture, but is rich in sugges- 
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tions for it ; here, on the contrary, in 
the first chorus of the Bacchanals, as 
elsewhere in the play, we feel that the 
poetry of Euripides is probably bor- 
rowing something from art; that in 
these choruses, with their repetitions 
and refrains, he is reproducing perhaps 
the spirit of some sculptured relief 
which, like Luca della Robbia’s cele- 
brated work for the organ-loft of the 
cathedral of Florence, worked by 
various subtleties of line, not in the 
lips and eyes only, but in the drapery 
and hands also, to a strange reality of 
impression of musical effect on visible 
things. 

They beat their drums before the 
palace ; and then a humoureus little 
scene, a reflex of the old Dionysiac 
comedy—of that laughter which was 
an essential element of the earliest 
worship of Dionysus—follows the first 
chorus. The old blind prophet Teire- 
sias, and the aged king Cadmus, 
always secretly true to him, have 
agreed to celebrate the Zhiasus, and 
accept his divinity openly. The youth- 
ful god has nowhere said decisively 
that he will have none but young men 
in his sacred dance. But for that 
purpose they must put on the long 
tunic, and that spotted skin which 
only rustics wear, and assume the 
thyrsus and ivy-crown, Teiresias ar- 
rives and is seen knocking at the 
doors. And then, just as in the me- 
dieval mystery, comes the inevitable 
grotesque, not unwelcome to our poet, 
who is wont in his plays, perhaps not 
altogether consciously, to intensify by 
its relief both the pity and the terror 
of his conceptions. At the summons 
of Teiresias, Cadmus appears, already 
arrayed like him in the appointed 
ornaments, in all their odd contrast 
with the infirmity and staidness of 
old age. Even in old men’s veins the 
spring leaps again, and they are more 
than ready to begin dancing. But 
they are shy of the untried dress, and 
one of them is blind—-ot de? xopevev ; 
rot Kkahiordiat 7dda; Kal Kpata vetoat 
rodwv ; and then the difficulty of the 
way! the long, steep journey to the 
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glens! may pilgrims boil their peas? 
might they proceed to the place in 
carriages? At last, while the audience 
laugh more or less delicately at their 
aged fumblings, in some co-operative 
manner, the eyes of the one com 
bining with the hands of the other, 
the pair are about to set forth. 

Here Pentheus is seen approaching 
the palace in extreme haste. He 
has been absent from home, and re- 
turning, has just heard of the state 
of things at Thebes—the strange 
malady of the women, the dancings, 
the arrival of the mysterious stranger : 
he finds all the women departed from 
the town, and sees Cadmus and Teire- 
sias in masque. Like the exaggerated 
diabolical figures in some of the reli- 
gious plays and imageries of the Mid- 
dle Age, he is an impersonation of 
stupid impiety, one of those whom the 
gods willing to destroy first infatuate. 
Alternating between glib unwisdom 
and coarse mockery, between violence 
and a pretence of moral austerity, he 
understands only the sorriest motives ; 
thinks the whole thing feigned, and 
fancies the stranger, so effeminate, so 
attractive of women with whom he 
remains day and night, but a poor 
sensual creature, and the real motive 
of the Bacchic women the indulgence 
of their lust ; his ridiculous old grand- 
father he is ready to renounce, and 
accuses Teiresias of having in view 
only some fresh source of professional 
profit to himself in connexion with 
some new-fangled oracle; his petty 
spite avenges itself on the prophet by 
an order to root up the sacred chair, 
where he sits to watch the birds for 
divination, and disturb the order of 
his sacred place; and even from the 
moment of his entrance the mark of 
his doom seems already set upon him, 
in an impotent trembling which others 
notice in him. Those of the women 
who still loitered, he has already 
caused to be shut up in the common 
prison ; the others, with Ino, Autonoe, 
and his own mother, Agave, he will 
hunt out of the glens; while the 
stranger is threatened with various 
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cruel forms of death. But Teiresias 
and Cadmus stay to reason with him, 
and induce him to abide wisely with 
them ; the prophet fittingly becomes 
the interpreter of Dionysus, and ex- 
plains the true nature of the visitor ; 
his divinity, the completion or coun- 
terpart of that of Demeter; his gift 
of prophecy ; all the soothing influences 
he brings with him ; above all, his gift 
of the medicine of sleep to weary 
mortals. But the reason of Pentheus 
is already sickening, and the judicial 
madness gathering over it. Teiresias 
and Cadmus can but “go pray.” So 
again, not without the laughter of the 
audience, supporting each other a little 
grotesquely against a fall, they get 
away at last. 

And then, again as in those quaintly 
carved and coloured imageries of the 
Middle Age—the martyrdom of the 
youthful Saint Firmin, for instance, 
round the choir at Amiens—comes the 
full contrast, with a quite medieval 
simplicity and directness, between the 
insolence of the tyrant, now at last in 
sight of his prey, and the outraged 
beauty of the youthful god, meek, 
surrounded by his enemies, like some 
fair wild creature in the snare of the 
hunter. Dionysus has been taken 
prisoner ; he is led on the stage, with 
his hands bound, but still holding the 
thyrsus, Unresisting he had submit- 
ted himself to his captors ; his colour 
had not changed ; withasmile he had 
bidden them do their will, so that 
even they are touched with awe, and 
are almost ready to admit his divinity. 
Marvellously white and red, he stands 
there; and now, unwilling to be re- 
vealed to the unworthy, and requiring 
a fitness in the receiver, he represents 
himself, in answer to the inquiries of 
Pentheus, not as Dionysus, but simply 
as the god’s prophet, in full trust in 
whom he desires to hear his sentence. 
Then the long bair falls to the ground 
under the shears ; the mystic wand is 
torn from his hand, and he is led 
away to be tied up, like some danger- 
ous wild animal, in a dark place near 
the king’s stables. 


Up to this point in the play, there 
has been a noticeable ambiguity as to 
the person of Dionysus, the main figure 
of the piece; he is in part Dionysus, 
indeed ; but in part, only his messen- 
ger, or minister preparing his way ; 
a certain harshness of effect in the 
actual appearance of a god upon the 
stage being in this way relieved, or 
made easy, as by a gradual revelation 
in two steps. To Pentheus, in his 
invincible ignorance, his essence re- 
mains to the last unrevealed, and even 
the women of the chorus seem to 
understand in him, so far, only the 
forerunner of their real leader. As he 
goes away bound, therefore, they too, 
threatened also in their turn with slav- 
ery, invoke his greater original to 
appear and deliver them. In pathetic 
cries they reproach Thebes for rejecting 
them—ri p’ dvaive, ti pe hevyes ; yet 
they foretell his future greatness ; a 
new Orpheus, he will more than renew 
that old miraculous reign over animals 
and plants. Their song is full of 
suggestions of wood and river. It is 
as if, for a moment, Dionysus became 
the suffering vine again ; and the 
rustle of the leaves and water come 
through their words to refresh it. 
The fountain of Dirce still haunted by 
the virgins of Thebes, where the infant 
god was cooled and washed from the 
flecks of his fiery birth, becomes typical 
of the coolness of all springs, and is 
made, by a really poetic licence, the 
daughter of the distant Achelous— 
the earliest born, the father in myth, 
of all Greek rivers. 

A giddy sonorous scene of portents 
and surprises follows—a distant ex- 
aggerated, dramatic reflex of that old 
thundering tumult of the festival in 
the vineyard—in which Dionysus re- 
appears, miraculously set free from 
his bonds. First, in answer to the 
deep-toned invocation of the chorus, a 
great voice is heard from within, pro- 
claiming him to be the son of Semele 
and Zeus. Then, amid the _ short, 
broken, rapturous cries of the women of 
the chorus, proclaiming him master, 
the noise of an earthquake passes 

















slowly ; the pillars of the palace are 
seen waving to and fro; while the 
strange, memorial fire from the tomb 
of Semele blazes up and envelops the 
whole building. The terrified women 
fling themselves on the ground ; and 
then, at last, as the place is shaken 
open, Dionysus is seen stepping out 
from among the tottering masses of the 
mimic palace, bidding them arise and 
fear not. But just here comes a long 
pause in the action of the play, in 
which we must listen to a messenger 
newly arrived from the glens, to tell 
us what he has seen there, among the 
Menads. The singular, somewhat 
sinister beauty of this speech, and a 
similar one subsequent—a fair de- 
scription of morning on the mountain- 
tops, with the Bacchic women sleeping, 
which turns suddenly to a hard, coarse 
picture of animals cruelly rent—is one 
of the special curiosities which dis- 
tinguish this play ; and, as it is wholly 
narrative, I shall give it in English 
prose, abbreviating, here and there, 
some details which seem to have but a 
metrical value. 


. . .« I was driving my herd of cattle 
to the summit of the scaur to feed, what 
time the sun sent forth his earliest beams 
to warm the earth. And lo! three com- 
panies of women, and at the head of one 
of them Autonoe, thy mother Agave at the 
head of the second, and Ino at the head of 
the third. And they all slept, with limbs 
relaxed, leaned against the low boughs of 
the pines, or with head thrown heedlessly 
among the oak-leaves strewn upon the 
ground—all in the sleep of temperance, not, 
as thou saidst, pursuing Cypris through the 
solitudes of the forest, drunken with wine, 
amid the low rustling of the lotus-pipe. 

And thy mother, when she heard the 
lowing of the kine, stood up in the midst 
of them, and cried to them to shake off 
sleep. And they, casting slumber from 
their eyes, started upright, a marvel of 
beauty and order, young and old and 
maidens yet unmarried, And first, they 
let fall their hair upon their shoulders ; 
and those whose cinctures were unbound 
re-composed the spotted fawn-skins, knot- 
ting them about with snakes, which rose 
and licked them on the chin. Some, lately 
mothers, who with breasts still swelling 
had left their babes behind, nursed in 
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their arms antelopes, or wild whelps of 
wolves, and yielded them their milk to 
drink ; and upon their heads they placed 
crowns of ivy or of oak, or of flowering 
convolvulus. Then one, taking a thyrsus- 
wand, struck with it upon a rock, and 
thereupon leapt out a fine rain of water ; 
another let down a reed upon the earth, 
and a fount of wine was sent forth there ; 
and those whose thirst was for a white 
stream, skimming the surface with their 
finger-tips, gathered from it abundance of 
milk ; and from the ivy of the mystic 
wands streams of honey distilled. Verily! 
hadst thou seen these things, thou wouldst 
have worshipped whom now thou revilest. 
And we shepherds and herdsmen came 
together to question with each other over 
this matter—what strange and terrible 
things they do. And a certain wayfarer 
from the city, subtle in speech, spake to us 
—“O! dwellers upon these solemn ledges 
of the hills, will ye that we hunt down, 
and take, amid her revelries, Agave, the 
mother of Pentheus, according to the king’s 
pleasure?” And he seemed to us to speak 
wisely ; and we lay in wait among the 
bushes ; and they, at the time appointed, 
began moving their wands for the Bacchic 
dance, calling with one voice upon Bro- 
mius !—Iacchus !—the son of Zeus! and 
the whole mountain was moved with 
ecstasy together, and the wild creatures ; 
nothing but was moved in their running. 
And it chanced that Agave, in her leaping, 
lighted near me, and I sprang from my 
Iiding-place, willing to lay hold on her; 
and she groaned out, “O! dogs of hunt- 
ing, these fellows are upon our traces ; but 
fellow me! follow! with the mystic wands 
for weapons in your hands.” And we, by 
flight, hardly escaped tearing to pieces at 
their hands, who thereupon advanced with , 
knifeless fingers upon the young of the 
kine, as they nipped the green ; and then 
hadst thou seen one holding a bleating calf 
in her hands, with udder distent, straining 
it asuuder ; others tore the heifers to shreds 
amongst them; tossed up and down the 
morsels lay in sight—flank or hoof—or 
hung from the fir-trees, dropping churned 
blood. The fierce, horned bulls stumbled 
forward, their breasts upon the ground, 
dragged on by myriad hands of young 
women, and in a moment the inner parts 
were rent to morsels. So, like a flock of 


birds aloft in flight, they retreat upon the 
level lands outstretched below, which by 
the waters of Asopus put forth the fair- 
flowering crop of Theban people—Hysiz 
and Erythre—below the 
Cithaeron. 


precipice of 
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A grotesque scene follows, in which 
the humour we noted, on seeing those 
two old men diflidently set forth in 
chaplet and fawn-skin, deepens into a 
profound tragic irony. Pentheus is 
determined to go out in arms against 
the Bacchanals and put them to death, 
when a sudden desire seizes him to 
witness them in their encampment 
upon the mountains. Dionysus, whom 
he still supposes to be but a prophet 
or messenger of the god, engages to 
conduct him thither ; and, for greater 
security among the dangerous women, 
proposes that he shall disguise himself 
in female attire. As Pentheus goes 
within for that purpose, he lingers for 
a moment behind him, and in pro- 
phetic speech declares the approaching 
end ;—the victim has fallen into the 
net; and he goes in to assist at the 
toilet, to array him in the ornaments 
which he will carry to Hades, destroyed 
by his own mother’s hands. It is 
characteristic of Euripides—part of 
his fine tact and subtlety—to relieve 
and justify what seems tedious, or 
constrained, or merely terrible and 
grotesque, by a suddenly suggested 
trait of homely pathos, or a glimpse 
of natural beauty, or a morsel of form 
or colour seemingly taken directly 
from picture or sculpture. So here, 
in this fantastic scene our thoughts 
are changed in a moment by the sing- 
ing of the chorus, and divert for a 
while to the dark-haired tresses of the 
wood ; the breath of the river-side is 
upon us; beside it, a fawn escaped 
from the hunter’s net, is flying swiftly 
in its joy; like it, the Meenad rushes 
along; and we see the little head 
thrown back upon the neck, in deep 
aspiration, to drink in the dew. 

Meantime, Pentheus has assumed his 
disguise, and comes forth tricked up 
with false hair and the dress of a Bac- 
chanal ; but still with some misgivings 
at the thought of going thus attired 
through the streets of Thebes, and with 
many laughable readjustments of the 
unwonted articles of clothing. And 
with the woman’s dress, his madness is 
closing faster round him ; just before, 


in the palace, terrified at the noise of 
the earthquake, he had drawn sword 
upon a mere fantastic appearance, and 
pierced only the empty air. Now he 
begins to see the sun double,and Thebes 
with all its towers repeated, while 
his conductor seems transformed into 
a wild beast; and now and then, we 
come upon some touches of a curious 
psychology, so that we might almost 
seem to be reading a modern poet. 
As if Euripides had been aware of a 
not unknown symptom of incipient 
madness (it is said) in which the 
patient, losing the sense of resistance, 
while lifting small objects imagines 
himself to be raising enormous weights, 
Pentheus, as he lifts the thyrsus, fan- 
cies he could lift Citheron with all 
the Bacchanals upon it. At all this 
the laughter of course will pass round 
the theatre; while those who really 
pierce into the purpose of the poet, 
shudder, as they see the victim thus 
grotesyuely clad going to his doom, 
already foreseen in the ominous chant 
of the chorus—and as it were his 
grave-clothes, in the dress which makes 
him ridiculous. 

Presently a messenger arrives to 
announce that Pentheus is dead, and 
then another curious narrative sets 
forth the manner of his death. Full of 
wild, coarse, revolting details, of course 
not without pathetic touches, and with 
the loveliness of the serving Mzenads, 
and of their mountain solitudes—their 
trees and water—never quite forgotten, 
it describes how, venturing as a spy 
too near the sacred circle, Pentheus 
was fallen upon, like a wild beast, by 
the mystic huntresses and torn to 
pieces, his mother being the first to 
begin ‘the sacred rites of slaughter.” 

And at last Agave herself comes 
upon the stage, holding aloft the 
head of her son, fixed upon the sharp 
end of the thyrsus, calling upon the 
women of the chorus to welcome the 
revel of the Evian god ; who, accord- 
ingly, admit her into the company, 
professing themselves her  fellow- 
revellers, the Bacchanals being thus ab- 
sorbed into thechorus for the restof the 

















play. For, indeed, all through it, the 
true, though partly suppressed relation 
of the chorus to the Bacchanals is this, 
that the women of the chorus, staid 
and temperate for the moment, follow- 
ing Dionysus in his alternations, are 
but the pal.r sisters of his more wild 
and gloomy votaries—thetrue followers 
of the mystical Dionysus—the real 
chorus of Zagreus ; the idea that their 
violent proceedings are the result of 
madness only, sent on them as a 
punishment for their original rejection 
of the god, being, as I said, when seen 
from the deeper motives of the myth, 
only a “sophism” of Euripides—a 
piece of rationalism of which he avails 
himself for the purpose of softening 
down the tradition of which he has 
undertaken to be the poet. Agave 
comes on the stage, then, blood-stained, 
exulting in her “victory of tears”, 
still quite visibly mad indeed, and 
with the outward signs of madness, 
and as her mind wanders, musing still 
on the fancy that the dead head in her 
hands is that of a lion she has slain 
among the mountains—a young lion, 
she avers, as she notices the down on 
the young man’s chin, and his abun- 
dant hair—a fancy in which the chorus 
humour her, willing to deal gently 
with the poor distraught creature. 
Supported by them, she rejoices “ ex- 
ceedingly, exceedingly”, declaring 
herself “fortunate” in such goodly 
spoil ; priding herself that the victim 
has been slain, not with iron weapons, 
but with her own white fingers, she 
summons all Thebes to come and be- 
hold. She calls for her aged father 
to draw near and see; and for Pen- 
theus, at last, that he may mount 
and rivet her trophy, appropriately 
decorative there, between the tri- 
glyphs of the cornice below the roof, 
visible to all. 

And now, from this point onwards, 
Dionysus himself becomes more and 
more clearly discernible as the hunter, 
a wily hunter, and man the prey he 
hunts for; “Our king is a hunter”, 
cry the chorus, as they unite in 
Agave’s triumph and give their sanc- 
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tion to her deed. And as the Bac- 
chanals supplement the chorus, and 
must be added to it to make the 
conception of it complete; so in the 
conception of Dionysus also a certain 
transference, or substitution, must be 
made—much of the horror and sor- 
row of Agave, of Pentheus, of the 
whole tragic situation, must be trans- 
ferred to him, if we wish to realize in 
the older, profounder, and more com 
plete sense of his nature, that mystical 
being of Greek tradition to whom all 
these experiences—his madness, the 
chase, his imprisonment and death, his 
peace again — really belong; and to 
discern which, through Euripides’ pecu- 
liar treatment of his subject, is part 
of the curious interest of this play. 

Through the sophism of Euripides ! 
For that, again, is the really descrip- 
tive word, with which Euripides, a 
lover of sophisms, as Aristophanes 
knows, himself supplies us. Well ;— 
this softened version of the Bacchice 
madness is a sophism of Euripides ; 
and Dionysus Omophagus—the eater 
of raw flesh, must be added to the 
golden image of Dionysus -Iet/ichius 
—the honey-sweet, if the old tradi- 
tion in its completeness is to be, in 
spite of that sophism, our closing im- 
pression; if we are to catch, in its 
fulness, that deep under-current of 
horror which runs below all through 
this masque of spring, and realize the 
spectacle of that wild chase, in which 
Dionysus is ultimately both the hunter 
and the spoil. 

But meantime another person ap- 
pears on the stage; Cadmus enters 
followed by attendants bearing on a 
bier the torn limbs of Pentheus, which 
lying wildly scattered through the 
tangled wood, have been with difficulty 
collected and now decently put to- 
gether and covered over. In the little 
that still remains before the end of the 
play, destiny now hurrying things 
rapidly forward, and strong emotions, 
hopes and forebodings being now 
closely packed, Euripides has before 
him an artistic problem of enormous 
difficulty. Perhaps this very haste 
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and close-packing of the matter, which 
keeps the mind from dwelling over- 
much on detail, relieves its real ex- 
travagance, and those who read it 
carefully will think that the pathos 
of Euripides has been equal to the 
oceasion. In a few profoundly de- 
signed touches he depicts the perplexity 
of Cadmus, in whose house a god had 
become an inmate, only to destroy it 
—the regret of the old man for the 
one male child to whom that house 
had looked up as the pillar whereby 
aged people might feel secure; the 
piteous craziness of Agave; the un- 
conscious irony with which she car- 
esses the florid, youthful head of her 
son; the delicate breaking of the 
thing to her reviving intelligence, as 
Cadmus, though he can but wish that 
she might live on for ever in her 
visionary enjoyment, prepares the way, 
by playing on that other horrible 
legend of the Theban house, the tear. 


ing of Actzon to death—he too de- 
stroyed by a god. He gives us tiie 
sense of Agave’s gradual return to 
reason through many glimmering 
doubts, till she wakes up at last to 
find the real face turned up towards 
the mother and murderess; the quite 
naturally spontaneous sorrow of the 
mother, ending with her confession, 
down to her last sigh, and the final 
breaking up of the house of Cadmus ; 
with a result so genuine, heartfelt, 
and dignified withal in its expression 
of a strange ineffable woe, that a 
fragment of it, the lamentation of 
Agave over her son, in which the 
long-pent agony at last finds vent, 
were, it is supposed, adopted into his 
paler work by an early Christian 
poet, and have figured since, as touches 
of real fire, in the *“‘ Christus Patiens ” 
of Gregory Nazianzen. 


Water Pater. 


























OF BIOGRAPHY. 


OnE morning last month the post- 
man brought me a copy of what 
I can hardly yet be wrong in calling 
the latest contribution to our peri- 
odical press. The Scots Observer is 
its name, and a very good name, too, 
for the Scots have always been famous 
for keeping their eyes open since the 
days of Blind Harry. It seems to 
have started on a good road, in tone 
and temper aiming at a judicious 
mean between the too steadily serious 
and mere flippancy. It seems bent, 
in short, on doing what in it lies to 
promote that ideal age for which the 
poet of the Grande Chartreuse longed, 
and has perhaps now found— 


Which without hardness will be sage, 

And gay without frivolity. 

But what particularly interested me 
in the number was an article headed 
“On Certain Modern Biographies” ; 
and this I found interesting not 
only for the gaiety and sageness of 
its remarks, but also because it 
came at a moment when I had it 
in my mind to spoil a few leaves 
of my Note-book on the same sub- 
ject, and was doubting how to set 
about it. On me thus “waiting for 
the spark from heaven to fall” de- 
scended the Scots Observer! Like 
Mr. Snawley, I feel that there has 
been a Providence in it. 

My Scottish friend seems to have 
observed with his angriest eye those 
theatrical biographies or autobio- 
graphies (for one knows not precisely 
which to call them) of which these 
last seasons have given us so plentiful 
acrop. They are silly, tiresome things 
enough, to be sure; but the worst 
offence does not come, I think, from 
them. In the first place, advertise- 
ment is the prime business of a player 
(for that matter it seems pretty well 
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the prime business of everybody in 
these days!), one of the most im- 
portant items of his stock-in-trade ; 
and no one expects advertisements to 
be very valuable contributions to 
literature: not every advertiser can 
rise to such heights of inspiration as 
his who decorated the walls of an 
American cemetery with this great 
moral truth, ‘“‘We must all die, but 
Brown's Hair-dye is the best” ; or of 
our own artist in soap who conceived 
the notion of the pretty girl washing 
herself ashore from a wreck with a 
piece of his manufacture. Next we 
must remember that, after all, we 
have only ourselves to thank for this 
rather overwhelming descent of the 
player from his native boards; we 
have been so active in praising him 
for qualities outside the sphere of 
his own particular excellences, that 
we cannot now in reason reproach 
him for imagining that his fireside 
concerns are as important to us as 
his skill in the practice of his admired 
profession. And lastly, he is but 
paying us back in our own coin, 
for the irruption of the amateur into 
his hereditary province has surely 
warranted some reprisals. No: the 
real offence seems to me to come not 
from Drury Lane but from Grub 
Street itself—or rather, as I suppose 
we must say now, from Paternoster 
Row, for Grub Street is down, like 
many another ancient haunt. 

“ Biography”, wrote Johnson just 
one hundred and thirty years ago, “is, 
of the various kinds of narrative 
writing that which is most eagerly 
read and most easily applied to the 
purposes of life.” The sage would 
hardly need to reconsider himself were 
he preparing a new edition of the Idler 
for themodern press. Biography (which 
of course includes autobiography) has 
always been popular, from the days 
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when the Egyptian chroniclers pub- 
lished (by command) bridges and 
obelisks in honour of their great men, 
and never seemingly has it been more 
popular than now. Men have always 
been interested in their neighbours’ 
lives, if not always in their own ; and 
even if a man should be slightly bored 
with the circumstances of his own 
existence, he will never be bored with 
talking of them,—and what more 
natural, for who is not ready to 
transfer his own burden to his friend’s 
back ? Another cause of its popularity 
{in one at least of the two great hemi- 
spheres of the world of Letters) is 
undoubtedly this, that, while of all 
forms of narrative it is perhaps the 
most difficult to excel in, it offers be- 
yond all comparison the amplest 
opportunities for that kind of writing 
which has been declared on high 
authority to make the hardest kind of 
reading. Small wonder, then, if in an 
age when everybody writes and every- 
body affects to read, the biographer 
should mightily flourish in the land. 

What is biography? Not jesting, 
but in all seriousness, the world will 
not wait for an answer, but shouting 
a book ! seizes on the portly volumes 
in which the sorrowing Gyas has 
tracked the even footsteps of his 
friend Cloanthus from the eradle to 
the grave, with letters, a portrait, fac- 
similes of C.’s handwriting at various 
stages of his blameless career, and an 
appendix containing testimonials (to 
G.’s skill as well as to C.’s virtue) 
from a distinguished statesman, a 
pretty actress, or the last fashionable 
creed-maker—and gulps the sawdust 
down, And truly it may be said that 
this sort of narrative writing is most 
easily applied to the purposes of life ; 
for it may safely be averred that nine 
lives out of ten are as much wasted 
in the living as they are worthless in 
the reading. 

Yet I do not altogether share my 
friend’s wrath, righteous as it as- 
suredly is, against the “autobio- 
graphies writ by other hands, the 
remains of worthy obscurities edited 
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(with notes) by their relicts”, and 
especially against the “ self-written 
biography of the nobody-in-particular’”. 
These things must indeed be a great 
weariuess to the conscientious reviewer 
who has any drop of human milk left 
in his poor ink-flushed veins. And 
there are a monstrous lot of them. 
The sons of the Knife-grinder have in- 
creased and multiplied to an appalling 
extent, and they seem to have in- 
herited as little of their father’s sense 
of proportion as of his modesty. But 
surely here again the remedy lies in 
our own hands, as the fault lies. We 
may wonder at the simple vanity 
which can suppose these Journals of 
a Retired Citizen likely to interest any 
rational human being; but we must 
wonder, too, at the taste of a public 
which can prove the egregious suppo- 
sition true. 

We must remember also that the 
wise men of old believed that no 
biography when rightly done could 
be futile. That rare old biographer 
Johnson has left his opinion that 
there has rarely passed a life of 
which a judicious and faithful narra- 
tive would not be useful. “ For not 
only every man”, he wrote, “has in 
the mighty mass of the world great 
numbers in the same condition with 
himself, to whom his mistakes and 
miscarriages, escapes and expedients, 
would be of immediate and apparent 
use; but there is such an uniformity 
in the state of man, considered apart 
from adventitious and separable decor- 
ations and disguises, that there is scarce 
any possibility of good or ill but is 
common to human kind, A great part 
of the time of those who are placed at 
the greatest distance by fortune or by 
temper must unavoidably pass in the 
same manner; and though, when the 
claims of nature are satisfied, caprice 
and vanity and accident begin to pro- 
duce discriminations and peculiarities, 
yet the eye is not very heedful or quick 
which cannot discover the same causes 
still terminating their influence in the 
same effects, though sometimes accele- 
rated, sometimes retarded or perplexed 




















by multiplied combinations”. And 
Carlyle (who was not unacquainted 
with Johnson’s writings) professed 
himself to have discovered that “a 
true delineation of the smallest man, 
and his scene of pilgrimage through 
life, is capable of interesting the great- 
est man ; that all men are to an un- 
speakable degree brothers, each man’s 
life a strange emblem of every man’s; 
and that Human Portraits, faithfully 
drawn, are of all pictures welcomed on 
human walls”. He had, of course, 
just previously discounted this state- 
ment by another to the effect that the 
happiest man was he who was suffered 
“to return silently, with his small, 
sorely foiled bit of work, to the 
Supreme Silences’’, with no biography 
written of him; and that, moreover, 
this particular man (the well-beloved 
John Sterling) was not of a kind to 
demand biography, either for his 
character’s sake, his work’s sake, or 
for any other thing that time, fate, or 
the world’s lot had brought him. After 
which he proceeded to rescue his friend 
from the Supreme Silences in a volume 
of some three hundred pages—and a 
delightful volume it is. 

The good Doctor might have done 
better to stop at his judgment ; his 
reasons for the popularity of biography 
go a little, I suspect, beyond the mark. 
The charm of biography (as separated 
fromthe mere vulgar love of prying into 
our neighbour’s affairs) rests, I fancy, 
less on its moral profundity than on 
its natural magic. To use more 
familiar language, in this as well as 
in all other works of human hands, 
everything depends upon the style in 
which it is done ; and the style in which 
modern biography is done is surely cap- 
able of some improvement. 

In the preface to those Lives of 
Twelve Good Men, which his own was 
not suffered to see published, Dean 
Burgon has left some uncommonly 
sensible remarks on this head. “ I 
have long cherished the conviction ” 
he wrote “that it is to be wished that 
the world could be persuaded that 
biography might with advantage be 
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confined within much narrower limits 
than at present is customary. Very 
few are the men who require five 
hundred pages all to themselves ; far 
fewer will bear expansion into two 


such volumes. Of how vast a number 
of our most distinguished friends would 
forty, fifty or sixty pages contain all 
that really requires to be handed down 
to posterity”. The Dean has not been 
illiberal. When we consider that the 
English translation of Plutarch’s Life 
of Julius Cesar can be read in less 
than fifty pages, and that Southey’s 
Life of Nelson can be read in little 
more than three hundred, the length 
to which the modern idea stretches is 
something portentous. We have in- 
deed got leagues away from those 
happy days when a great book was held 
a great evil, but from which quarter the 
offence really comes has always puzzled 
me, There is no commoner complaint 
against the age in which we live than 
its restlessness, its hurry. We hear 
on all sides that we give ourselves no 
leisure to grow wise, no time to master 
any one branch of learning, barely time, 
indeed, to read any one book through. 
Weare reminded, too, that we carry the 
same restlessness into our recreations ; 
like so many Ios, stung by the gadfly 
of hurry, we traverse the world in 
troops, here to-day, gone to-morrow— 
** We who pursue,” says the poet, 
Our business with unslackening stride, 

Traverse in troops, with care-lilled breast, 
The soft Mediterranean side, 

The Nile, The East, 

And see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance, and nod, and bustle by ; 
And never one possess our soul 

Before we die. 

And yet with all this, there never 
surely was a time when so many 
books were written, or such long ones. 
Whose is the fault that the world 
cannot be persuaded of the eternal 
truth enunciated by Dean Burgon ? 
Is it the readers’, or the writers’, or 
the publishers’? Comes it from the 


world itself, from the flesh, or from—? 
It is hard to say. 
writers are not blameless. 


Of course the 
Books that 
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will be read in a hurry will be written 
in a hurry, and, setting aside the mere 
physical labour of driving the pen over 
the paper, it is easier to make a long 
book than a short one. In the latter 
some sense of proportion is inevitable, 
there is room only for the essential 
fact ; in the former the wallet of time 
is shaken out pell-mell at the reader’s 
feet for him to pick out the essential 
facts himself, if he care and can. 
The printer is now the real biographer ; 
a huge unsorted, undigested mass of 
letters, journals, commonplace-books, 
all “the idle story of an empty day”, 
are sent to the printer, and he prints 
them. Such things are not books at 
all, any more than a heap of bricks, 
stones, timbers and mortar make a 
house. A biography is the story of a 
life ; but biographies as now published 
furnish only the materials out of which 
the reader may if he please construct 
the story. This method of book-making 
holds in some measure true, I may 
observe in passing, of other forms of 
literature than biography. It holds not 
a little true, for instance, in our histo- 
rical literature, which certainly leaves 
something to be desired in point of 
composition, for all the vast industry 
and accuracy of its research,—or what 
we call so, for of course our sons will 
no more allow us to have been accurate 
than we allow our fathers to have been ; 
a fact which some of our historians 
might do well to remember when fram- 
ing their indictments against their pre- 
decessors. No doubt there are moments 
when the very words of the actor give 
weight and reality to the scene ; but 
long passages from charters, Acts of 
Parliament, despatches, speeches, while 
they certainly save the writer trouble, 
save him rather at the expense of the 
reader: weight indeed they give, but 
"tis too often a heavy and a weary 
weight. It was not in this way that 


Gibbon or Macaulay worked. It would 
be an impertinence to our historians 
to say,as Landor said of other writers, 
that he who trusts too much to quota- 
tion must be either ostentatious of his 
acquirements or doubtful of his cause ; 
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but certainly in what is essentially a nar- 
rative, its too frequent use must inevit- 
ably mar the beauty and unity of style. 
In the mass of rubbish which goes 
to swell the modern biography letters 
play by far the largest part. ‘I have 
neither space nor wish”, wrote Mr. 
Ruskin in one of the early chapters of 
his Autobiography, “to extend my 
proposed account of things that have 
been by records of correspondence ; it 
is too much the habit of modern bio- 
graphers to confuse epistolary talk 
with vital fact”. Mr. Ruskin has 
said many true things in his time, but 
it is long since he said anything whose 
truth was so pertinent to our occasions, 
The excuse made here is that a man 
should always where possible be suf- 
fered to tell his own story ; but this 
excuse will hardly serve. For my 
own part I have never had a great 
passion for reading other folks’ cor- 
respondence, but that of course is 
merely an instance of the personal 
sensation which, as we all should 
know, is the great foe of criticism, 
—and, as some of us will fancy, its 
great inspirer. Some of the most 
delightful passages in our literature 
are indeed to be found in letters, but 
they were mostly, 1 think, written 
before the penny post had killed the 
epistolary art. Some wise man has 
said that of all the methods men have 
devised for wasting time none is so 
popular and so fatal as writing idle 
letters,—and naturally, for there is 
no device which cheats us with such a 
sense of employment. It is at least very 
certain that nine-tenths of the letters 
which make up nine-tenths of our 
current biographies tell no story, 
beyond the very bald one that they 
need not have been written and should 
certainly not have been kept. They 
are like nothing so much as those 
labours chronicled by the Gold Pen, 
which I trust I may be pardoned the 
liberty of profaning. 
Summons to bridal, banquet, burial, ball, 
Tradesman’s polite reminder of his small 
Amount due Christmas last—l’ve printed 
all. 
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Poor Diddler’s tenth petition for a half- 

Guinea ; Miss Bunyan’s for an autograph, 

Can these things make the reader learn or 
laugh ? 


T am a little doubtful, too, whether 
even the best of letters always serve 
the purpose claimed for them. Do 
they tell the writer’s story? Did any 
writer ever put the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth about himself 
into a letter? I suspect they far more 
often tell the story of the receiver 
than the sender. The light they 
throw, to use the flattering phrase, is 
more often a side-light than a direct 
one. And there is another point. The 
more intimate, the more revealing a 
letter is, the more it shows us 
of the writer’s self, the more prud- 
ence should surely be shown in print- 
ing it—and certainly is not. Such 
confessions were not meant for 
the common eye. In reading these 
secrets of the grave, as one may call 
them, is there not something of the 
sense that one has opened a friend’s 
desk in his absence and is making 
free with his private papers? This 
shamefacedness will be thought mere 
folly of course in these days when 
everything must to the papers ; but I 
think some of us must have felt it 
when reading a certain volume of 
letters printed not long ago, though 
none of us, I suspect, let his sense of 
right interfere with his enjoyment of 
wrong. 

And still I am no nearer an answer 
to my question, who is to blame? The 
writers would hardly be encouraged to 
produce these immense bundles of 
scraps if the publishers did not find 
their account in them; and the pub- 
lishers would hardly find their account 
in them if the public did not read 
them. The reviewers, it is true, occa- 
sionally protest ; but who cares for a 
reviewer? We must suppose then 
that they find readers; but who are 
the readers? “The happiest mood of 
that man’s mind, what can it be?” 
The fact is, I suppose, that there are 
people who regard a book as a means 
for passing the time; to sit in a chair 
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and turn over the pages of a book is a 
cheap, easy and dignified mode of 
wearing through the long hours. Such 
folks must be branches of the great 
family which conceives itself to be 
getting culture by attending the pri- 
vate views of our picture-galleries and 
the first nights of our plays, which 
believes itself to be, as the newspapers 
assure it, representative of the wit 
and the learning, the genius andthe love 
of our beautiful city. And to such the 
longer a book is, the more acceptable 
of course it will be; for the less often 
comes the trouble to find a fresh one. 
This is the only solution I can find to 
the problem ; and if it be the true one, 
the world, I fear, will never be per- 
suaded to Dean Burgon’s view. 


OF A HISTORICAL NOVEL, 


** Who now reads historical novels?” 
asks the scornful critic, and the patient 
public, bowing low before the blast, 
buys eighteen thousand copies of a new 
edition of “ Westward Ho!” within 
six months—another and a signal 
proof of the eternal war between Lite- 
rature and Dogma! The days of 
nothing good are gene, nor ever will 
go. The historical is no doubt the 
hardest of all forms of fiction to write 
well, and written ill, if there be a 
drearier waste of human effort than 
the theological novel, it is this; but, 
like the poet’s little girl, when it is 
good, it is very good indeed, and will 
never fail to find readers; one has 
just been published (by Messrs. Long- 
man) which should certainly not want 
them. 

The name of this story is “ Micah 
Clarke”, and of the writer, Conan 
Doyle. The time is the time of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion—a time already 
chosen by Mr. Besant for his last 
novel, “For Faith and Freedom”, 
which is also a good thing. The his- 
torical quality of Mr. Doyle’s tale lies 
rather in the time than the charac- 
ters. Monmouth is there, of course, 
and Lord Grey of Wark, Judge Jeff- 
reys and the wretched fanatic Fer- 
guson, the Plotter. Monmouth is well 
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drawn, with his handsome face, his win- 
ning manners, and his fatal irresolu- 
tion ; aStuart to the backbone (though, 
to be sure, they were no comely 
race, if the walls of the New Gallery 
speak truth), the very prototype of 
Prince Charlie. But we are not brought 
much into contact with them; they 
are never allowed to interfere with 
the proper course of the narrative 
nor to thrust the real protagonists 
off the scene. Such history as Mr. 
Doyle uses he manages very skil- 
fully. Ihave only noticed one place 
where in his wish to add a touch 
of historic colour he has used the 
wrong tint. The Duke of Beaufort, 
commenting on Monmouth’s untitness 
for leadership, is made to observe that 
“all men knew that Dundee and 
Dalzell were the real conquerors at 
Bothwell Bridge” ; but there was no 
Dundee till three years after the Duke 
spoke, and Dalzell was not present at 
the battle. The slip is in truth not of 
the slightest importance ; I mention it 
because, so far as I know, it is the 
only ene. The historian and the anti- 
quarian—the two great foes of this 
sort of writing—are never suffered to 
get in the novelist’s way. The latter’s 
business is with Micah and his par- 
ticular group of companions, and like 
a true story-teller he never forgets his 
story. He follows Scott in this way, 
and in some others. 

The four companions whose fortunes 
make the personal interest of Mr. 
Doyle’s tale are Micah, the son of 
Joseph Clarke, one of Cromwell’s 
Tronsides, who has exchanged his 
trusty broadsword for the more peace- 
ful tools of a tanner: Reuben, son of 
old John Lockarby of the Wheatsheaf 
Tavern: Decimus Saxon, a soldier of 
fortune who has fought under half the 
flags in Christendom ; and Sir Gervas 
Jerome, a young spendthrift who 
having diced and drunk his patrimony 
away in London is ready to set his 
life at the new game of war. Micah 
and Reuben are of no great mark ; both 
are sturdy, straight-going West-coun- 
try lads, Reuben the most cheerful, 
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Micah of the strongest tissue. The 
latter has some touch of his father’s 
Puritanical leaven in him, softened by 
his mother’s quieter and more natural 
piety. In his vast stature and strength, 
as well as in his simple right-minded- 
ness, he recalls John Ridd ; but he is 
drawn in fainter colours than the im- 
mortal Jan. He is a good, brave, 
honest creature, and that ends it. But 
the other pair are of different quality. 
Decimus Saxon is indeed an uncom- 
monly well-managed character. It is 
hard to avoid comparing him with 
Captain Dugald Dalgetty, and it must 
be granted that he comes much better 
off the comparison than most men would 
in his place. And this is not the only 
memory Mr. Doyle stirs of “The 
Legend of Montrose”. In Micah’s 
deliverance from the Boteler dungeon 
at Badminton there isa pleasant remi- 
niscence of Dalgetty’s escape from 
Inverary, but the English duke comes 
better out of it than the Scotch 
one. In this use of the word re- 
miniscence let it not be supposed 
there is so much as a hint even 
of plagiarism,—an offence, indeed, 
which when successful has always 
seemed to me one of the least a 
novelist can be guilty of. The only 
point of resemblance in the two scenes 
is that both dukes visit their captives 
in disguise and that both are detected. 
The reminiscence is such as some fea- 
ture of a landscape we are passing 
through will revive of one seen long 
ago—as the death of John Derrick 
recalls the death of Carver Doone. 
Perhaps the worst point against Saxon 
is that we never get to like him. 
Dugald, for all his pedantry and 
conceit, is everybody’s friend; but 
though brave as a lion and as 
knowing as the pupil of the great 
Gustavus himself in the science 
of war, and as ready to expound it, 
Decimus is, in truth, no better than a 
ruffian, He has all his prototype’s 
worse qualities intensified and none of 
his better ones. He has no bowels, 





he is a knave and an arrant hypocrite 
to boot ; for a handful of gold pieces 
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he would slit the throat of the old 
man who befriended him in his need, 
and mercy for a vanquished foe was 
not in his articles of war. He does, 
it is true, redeem himself in some sort 
at the end by his good services to 
Micah (which, to be sure, cost him 
nothing), and our last thought of him 
is not all a black one. But a ruflian 
he is, unscrupulous, selfish, brutal. 
He wants the natural touch ; and this, 
among other things, keeps him from 
that inner circle of our friends where 
the good Laird of Drumthwacket 
moves. Sir Gervas Jerome is cast in 
a very different mould. The gaming- 
houses and taverns of London have 
not spoiled his better part. It is mere 
chance which throws him on Mon- 
mouth’s side, for Trojan or Tyrian 
are one or none to him; but when 
there he approves himself a_ val- 
iant soldier and an honest gentle- 
man. Only his fopperies he cannot 
put away. Like the Spartan he will 
feed cheerfully on coarse bread and 
puddle water; like the Spartan he 
will die cheerfully at his post; but 
like the Spartan he must dress his 
hair before going into battle. Out of 
the wreck of his fortunes he con- 
gratulates himself on having saved 
such necessaries of existence as his 
eyebrow-brush, patch-box, powder- 
bag, comb and puff; and the post 
which brought him a fresh supply of 
orange-flower water and imperial 
snuff was as welcome as a blast of 
Roderick’s bugle-horn had been to 
Clan Alpine. In the roughest weather 
and after the longest day’s march, he 
would show on parade next morning 
washed, scented, and brushed as 
trimly as in the height of his dandy- 
time. But though Sir Gervas often 
stirs our laughter, he never provokes 
our contempt. Brave and cool in 
danger as Anthony Buyse himself, he 
is as gentle as a woman and as gay as 
a schoolboy ; and when he is cut 
down at his post on Sedgemoor, dis- 
daining to save himself by flight when 
his men have fallen, we all echo honest 
Micah’s sorrow for his gallant friend. 
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But the true quality of Mr. Doyle’s 
book lies less in the characters than 
the narrative. In the hurry of war- 
time and the shock of battle there is 
little leisure for that human filigree- 
work in which the more peaceful 
novelist delights. Micah is telling the 
story of an episode in his life during 
which he had to keep his head with 
his hands every hour of the day, and 
you cannot well pause to analyse the 
motives of the man who is doing his 
best to kill you. For the same reason 
woman plays a very small part on the 
busy little stage; cedat toga armis— 
the petticoat goes off when the broad- 
swords come on. It is in the spirit of 
the narrative, the quick succession of 
stirring scenes, the broad course of 
events, that the true pith of the book 
lies, though the human figures are 
there too, real and active enough, each 
playing his own part in his own 
fashion. In this respect no better 
thing has been done since “ Lorna 
Doone ”’, though many good things may 
have been done. I must find room for 
one quotation,—for the last scene at 
Sedgemoor, when the royal cavalry 
having crossed the dyke came down in 
force on the rebels. 

“You shall have something to console 
you anon,” cried the German with his eye 
shining. “Mein Gott! Is it not splendid / 
Look to it, friend Saxon, look to it!” It 
was no light matter which had roused the 
soldier’s admiration. Out of the haze 
which still lay thick upon our right there 
twinkled here and there a bright gleam of 
silvery light, while a dull thundering noise 
broke upon our ears like that of the surf 
upon a rocky shore. More and more fre- 
quent came the fitful flashes of steel, louder 
and yet louder grew the hoarse gathering 
tumult, until of a sudden the fog was rent, 
and the long lines of the royal cavalry 
broke out from it, wave after wave, rich 
in scarlet and blue and gold, as grand a 
sight as the eye ever rested upon. There 
was something in the smooth steady sweep 
of so great a body of horsemen which gave 
the feeling of irresistible power. Rank 
after rank, and line after line, with waving 
standards, tossing manes, and gleaming 
steel, they poured onwards, an army in 
themselves, with either flank still shrouded 
in the mist. As they thundered along, 
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knee to knee and bridle to bridle, there 
came from them such a gust of deep-chested 
oaths with the jangle of harness, the clash 
of steel, and the measured beat of multi- 
tudinous hoofs, that no man who had not 
stood up against such a whirlwind with 
nothing but a seven-foot pike in his hand, 
can know how hard it is to face it with a 
steady lip and afirm grip. But wonderful 
as was the sight, there was, as ye may 
guess, my dears, little time for us to gaze 
upon it. Saxon and the German flung 
themselves among the pikemen and did all 
that men could do to thicken their array. 
Sir Gervas and I did the same with the 
scythemen, who had been trained to form 
a triple front after the German fashion, 
one rank kneeling, one stooping, and one 
standing erect with weapons advanced. 
Close to us the Taunton men had hardened 
intoa dark, sullen ring, bristling with steel, 
in the centre of which might be seen and 
heard their venerable Mayor, his long beard 
fluttering in the breeze and his strident 
voice clanging over the field. Louder and 
louder grew the roar of the horse. “ Steady, 
my brave lads,” cried Saxon in trumpet 
tones. “Dig the pike-butt into the earth ! 
Rest it on the right foot! Give not an 
inch! Steady!” <A great shout went up 
from either side, and then the living wave 
broke over us. What hope is there to 
describe such a scene as that—the crashing 
of wood, the sharp, gasping cries, the 
snorting of horses, the jar when the push 
of pike met with the sweep of the sword ! 
Who can hope to make another see that of 
which he himself carries away so vague 
and dim an impression? One who has 
acted in such a scene gathers no general 
sense of the whole combat, such as might 
be gained by a mere onlooker, but he has 
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stamped for ever upon his mind just these 
few incidents which may chance to occur 
before his own eyes. Thus my memo- 
ries are confined to a swirl of smoke with 
steel caps and fierce eager faces breaking 
through it, with the red gaping nostrils of 
horses and their pawing fore-feet, as they 
recoiled from the hedge of steel. I see, too, 
a young beardless lad, an officer of dra- 
goons, crawling on hands and knees under 
the scythes, and I hear his groan as one of 
the peasants pinned him to the ground. 
I see a bearded broad-faced trooper riding 
a grey horse just outside the fringe of the 
scythes, seeking for some entrance, and 
screaming the while with rage. Small 
things imprint themselves upon a man’s 
notice at such atime. -I even marked the 
man’s strong white teeth and pink gums. 
At the same time I see a white-faced thin- 
lipped man leaning far forward over his 
horse’s neck and driving at me with his 
sword’s point, cursing the while as only : 
dragoon can curse. All these images start 
up as I think of that fierce rally, during 
which I hacked and cut and thrust at man 
and horse without a thought of parry or 
guard, All round rose a fierce babel of 
shouts and cries, godly ejaculations from 
the peasants and oaths from the horsemen, 
with Saxon’s voice above all imploring his 
pikemen to stand firm. Then the cloud 
of horsemen recoiled, circling off over the 
plain, and the shout of triumph from my 
comrades, and an open snuff-box thrust 
out in front of me, proclaimed that we had 
seen the back of as stout squadrons as ever 
followed a kettledrum. 


There has not been many a better 
battle-piece than that done in printer’s 
ink ! 








